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Mr. Eprrorn,—While I feel not a little grati- 
fied by the complimentary terms in which in| 
certain aspects your correspondent ‘*N,”? speaks | 


of my recent ‘statement?’ yet there. are one or 
two principles advanced and advocated in the no- 
tice, bearing on the general laws of evidence in 
regaid to subjects of this nature, on which I 
trust you wuil allow me to offer a few remarks. 
lask ths favor with the more freedom, as I 


have not the slightest wish to make your col-| 
umas an arena for controversy in regard to the 
doctrines of Swedenborg or any other, but . sim-| 


ply to explain what the writer, and probably 
most of his readers, must esteem as a very sin- 
gular anomaly in the mental processes involved 
in the reception of this system as a whole. I 
ask it too, because it enables me to correct cer- 
tain statements as to matters of fact which could 
not well remain as they are without a degree of 
injustice to individuals which I am sure the 
writer could not have intended. This, however, 
is incidental to my main design, which is to con- 
sider the soundness, in the abstract, of the chief 
objection urged against my pamphlet, and which 
bears equally against the doctrines it aims to 
support. 

The writer observes ;—‘‘ We cannot but think 
that Swedenborgianism, as exhibited by Prof. 
B., is very different from Swedenborgianism as 
taught by Swedenborg himself. Prof. B. has 
given only a very partial exhibition of the sys- 
tem. He has confined himself to its general 
rinciples. And if these general principles could 
be separated from the details of the system, we 
have no doubt that they would meet a far more 
general acceptance. But such a separation can- 
not be made. The details rest upon the same 
authority that lies at the foundation of the gen- 
eral principles. If we accept the one, we are 
compelled by consistency to accept the other. 
For the one as well as the ether, flow from the 
spiritual illumination of Swedenborg. Now with 
regard to these details, we confess our inability 
to conceive how any cautious, any carefully- 
reasoning mind, can possibly believe in their 
verity.’’ 
of items among these details that come before 


i 
him in this revolting and incredible character, | 
which it is not necessary here to repeat. 

I am certainly obliged to the critic for the ex- | 
plicitness with which he has stated the ground of 
his objection, as it brings the matter directly to | 
the trueissue. His ground is, that the details | 
of a system are to be made the test by which to try | 


Now I) 


the truth 
would respectfully submit whether this is not a 


of its general principles. 


complete reversal of all the laws of just reason- 
ing. Is not every system, whether of religion | 
or science, entitled to be tried by the fundamen- 
tal principles on which it is affirmed to rest? | 
Does not the Unitarian object to the Orthodox | 
system of doctrine that in regard to the Trinity, 

for example, its fundamental principle involves 
the tenet of three Gods under the denomination | 
of three persons in one God? Does he not, in 


like manner, object to the Orthodox doctrine of 


Atonement as implying a grievous error as to the | 
verv nature of the Divine attributes on which it 


} 


Does he not say the same in 


professedly rests ? 
regard to the doctrine of Justification by Faith 
alone? And soof the other leading items of 
their creed, does he not charge them all as found- 
ed upon a basis which his calm reason rejects as 
false’? And does it abate at all the strength of 
his conviction on this head, that there may be 
incidental items in the detai/s of the system to 
which he would assent? Does he ever think of 
making these items a standard by which the 
truth of the general principles of the system is | 
So on the other hand, if the de- | 
tails of his own system are, in particular points, | 
arrayed offensively before him, does he not fall | 
back upon what he deems the immovable rock of | 
first principles and demand that they shall be en | 
countered by the opponent and shown to be 
false ? 
If this then be admitted as a sound general | 
procedure, why, I ask, should Swedenhorg’s 


to he judged t 


case be an exception? Is it not due to his sys- 
tem, as well as to every other, to try it by its 
underlying psychological and entological princi- 
ples? If these are true, and what are called its 
details flow by necessary and inevitable sequence 
from them—as the critic concedes that they do— 


| 
payable in six | 





contrary theory. I have been led to believe 
that any truth whatever, that has been clearly 
established as such, must stand good at all events, 
no matter with what previous notions it agrees 
or disagrees. The grand query, therefore, in the 
present case, is simply whether Swedenborg’s 
fundamental positions in regard to the nature of 
God and the nature of man are true. This ques- 
f tion the writer does not see fit to consider, and 


| yet the tenor of his remarks goes to cast a mark- 
To individuals or companies who pay inadvance for) 64 dium upon those who have embraced the 


stem asa whole, from their full conviction 


tinued, except at the diser | SY 


He then goes on to specify a number | which it gives rise by the very laws of intellec- 


that the principles necessitate the details. Take 
for instance the case that he cites respecting 
'Melancthon in the other world, who he says 
lis presented by Swedenborg as clothed with a 
| bear-skin and as dwelling in a cold, unfurnish- 
This like every thing else 
lof the kind in the Memorable Relations is the 
result of a principle, viz., that the external ap- 
pearances by which spirits are surrounded in the 
| world of spirits are governed, according to the 
jlaw of correspondences, by the internal state of 
\their minds. Such appearances have of course 
nothing material about them, but are the spirit-, 
| ual outbirths of the interior man. Such is the 
| fundamental principle. Let us now see its ap- 
application to Melancthon, Ass every one’s rul- 
ling love goes with him after death, and as 
| Melancthon was during his life completely ab- 
| sorbed in the doctrine of justification by faith 
| alone to the exclusion of charity, he continued 
‘in the same persuasion upon entering the other 
| world, and this inward prompting put itself 


! ed stone-chamber. 


| forth in appropriate corresponding acts. ‘Like 
one awaking out of sleep he instantly seated 


| terior walls, which had become so cracked and 


can feel at ease under the assurance that he has 
attributed to Swedenborg a tenet which he never 
taught. 

But I cannot reasonably ask for the space 


the grounds on which I, in common with multi- 
tudes of others, have cordially embrace these 
doctrines, notwithstanding the objections drawn 
from the details which the reviewer thinks ought 
to preponderate agaiast them. Our position is, 
that the great truths, which form the ground- 
work of the system, are truths of such an order 


facilities, 


with such falsities and absudities as are gener- 
ally attributed tothem. As this is our ground, 
is it unreasonable to demand that we slould be 
met upon this ground by our opponents? 
Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
Georce Busn, 
New York, Oct. 12, 1846. 





For the Register. 


Enclosed is an account from the Providence 
Journal, of the re-opening of the Westminster 
Charech. The repairs alluded to were made by 
the Society chiefly from the necessity of doing 
something to improve the appearance of the in- 


dingy as to require either new plastering ora 





‘himself at his table and proceeded to write as 
"usual concerning justification by faith alone, and | 
so he continued for several days without writing 
a word concerning charity ; this being perceived 
‘by the angels, he was questioned by messengers, 
iw hy he did not write also concerning charity? 
He replied, that charity was in no respect a con- | 
stituent of the Church, for that in case it should 


' 
| 


| be received as such, man would ascribe to him- 
self the merit of justification, and thereby of sal- | 
vation, and thus would deprive faith of its spirit- | 


val essence.’’ Being afterwards made to pass 
through several States, during which the furni- 


ture of his room vanished away, from the rela- 
tion of the external to the internal, he finally 
‘‘appeared in a rough hairy skin (nothing is said 
of a bear's skin), inasmuch as faith without chari- 


ty iscold.’’ Such is the statement respecting this 
individual, and the question is, whether it con- | 
tains any thing so revoltingly absurd when the 
fundamental principle on which it rests is under- 
stood, viz., that a man carries his dominant love 
with him into the other world, and that this is 
effigied in corresponding representative forms to 
} 
tual beings ! 

So again the reviewer says,—‘*We are told 
that Calvin occupies a room with harlots, and 
The 


opponents of Swedenborg usually clarge him 


preaches the doctrine of Predestination.’’ 


a - 


with ascribing to the reformer a muchless worthy 
object in frequenting this dubious company than 
were the design to preach to them the doctrine 
of Predestination. Swedenborg, however, does | 
not say that he ‘‘occupies a room with harlots, | 
where he preaches the doctrine of Predestina- | 
uion.”’ After describing various changes of in- 
ternal state, which in the other world are repre- 
sented by apparent local removals, ‘“‘he betook 
him to a certain house frequented by harlots, 
A “harlot’’ is | 
a spiritual correspondent to adulteration of doc- 


and there abode for some time. 


trine, and for this and no other reason is Calvin 
represented as being in such society, and the | 


} 

Scriptures abundantly warrant this symbolical | designs furnished by Mr Henry Dieffenbach, and | 
Did Calvin adulterate the doc- | the work executed by him and his assistants. — 
| In the opinion of all who have expressed them- 
selves upon the subject, a very chaste and beau- 
tiful effect has been produced. 
ors have been used, but only neutral tints like 
light and shade. 


use of the term. 
trines of the Word during his life time? If so, 
and his interior principles went with him after 
death, is there any thing inconsistent in repre- 
senting his state in the other world as Sweden- 
borg has done? Is it not in perfect accordance 
with the general law which lies at the founda- 
tion of all his statements of this kind? Is that 
And ate the receivers 


of his doctrines justly liable to the odium of be- 


law sound or unsound ? 


| ceeded (1841) by the present minister. 
| church-edifice was completed in 1829. 


| met, and then as now they have not spared of 
| their substance to sustain with honor the insti- 
| tutions of religion. 
| on the occasion of returning to the church, refer- 


| interest. 
| The people have shown their regard for public 
| worship by continuing to attend the services in 


| they have been held in the lecture room. 


| Sunday, after an interval of three months, dur- 


| ly repaired, carpeted and lighted anew. 


copied from the Erectheum, has been faithfully 
carried out, 


fish. 


ed with beautiful arabesques. 


therough mending and painting. By a strong 
cement the cracks have been filled, and the paint- 
ing has been done in such a manner as to give 
the edifice a singular beauty. 

The expense of all that has been done exceeds 
two thousand dollars, and was raised by volun- 
tary subscription befure the work was commenc- 
ed. ‘The Society is entirely free from debt. Its 
members within a year have paid for these re- 
pairs and for the use of the Mission chapel here 
not far from four thousand dollas. 

The Society was incorporated in 1828, in which 
year Rev. F. A, Farley was ordained its’ pastor. 
He remained thirteen years, when he was suc- 
The 
The 
early trials, which the people envountered on ac- 
count of too sanguine hopes and the calamitous 
state of the national finances, have been nobly 


In Mr Osgood’s discourse 


ence was made to the past history, present as- 
pects and future prospects of thesociety. Kind- 
ly allusion was also made to the former pastor, 
whose success in his new relations had the cor- 
dial congratulation of this people, and whose re- 
cent bereavement had been regarded by them 
with tender sympathy. 

The Sunday School is of good numbers and 
The choir is attentive and efficient. — 


such full ranks during the warm season in which 


RE-OPENING OF THE WESTMINSTER 
CHAPEL. 
Divine service was resumed in this Church last 
ing which the congregation worshipped in their 


lecture room. 
During that time,the house has been thorough- 


The interior has been painted in fresco from | 


No glaring col- 


In the design of the artist, the Ionic order, 


The entablature has been carsied 
round the side walls, and panels and pilasters 
have been executed with singular boldness and 
The ceiling is painted in panels, enrich- 
The pulpit-end of 


which would be requisite for a full canvassing of | the reverence of the worshipers, we know well. 


that although they are self-evidenced when 
cleatly apprehended, yet are of such a nature as 
to transcend the reach of the unassisted human 
They must therefore have been su- 
pernaturally imparted to Swedenborg, and that) ji,¢ expending one's money in the purchase of 
too for a reason in the Divine Mind which is in-| fine purses, or learning the Paternoster in every 
consistent with the idea of their beings mixed up | tongue, but never praying with it. 


| sion. 


lieving incredible and preposterous things when 
no attempt is made to expose the fallacy of the 
foundation on which their faith reposes ? 

I will not pursue the examination of the other 
items of the details cited by the eritie. They 
are all to be explained on the same general prin- 
ples. When these principles are denied to be 
correct, I shail be ready to engage in the discus- 
And so as to the internal sense of the 
word. ‘This we contend is based upon the im- 
mutable psychological laws of our being, and we 
receive Swedenborg’s interpretation because in 
the first place we are rationally assured of the 
existence of the law, and because, secondly, we 
believe he has given adequate evidence of being 
qualified to apply ir. 

‘“‘N,” expresses his disappointment that I 
have passed by all objections that are raised 


by what law of logic are we at liberty to reject | against my favorite Teacher.’ ‘We hoped,”’ 


them, or to intimate that ‘‘a cautious and care- | 
fully reasoning mind” cannot possibly believe | 
them*t The writer of the notice of my work | 
does not intimate that they are not true; indeed 
if he is sincere in giving it the credit he does as 
a eomewhat able defence of Swedenborg’s sys- 
tem, It must be from the evidence it presents in 
favor of their truth. Why then does he not 
meet my positions at the only point where ob- 
jection or Opposition can he of any avail? Is 
he not fairly bound to Show, either that the! 
principles are not sound, which would of course | 
condemn the details, or, if he admits the prinei- | 
ples and rejects the details, to evince that hoand 
tails do not legitimately follow from the prinei- 
ples’ T “confess my utter inability to conceive | 
how any cautious and earefully reasoning mind” | 
fan possibly with fairness adopt any other mode | 
of treating the subject. | 
The point at issue is evidently one of the ut- 
most importance. It involves the question how 
far abstract truth can be ascertained by its own 
evidence, and how far it can be properly nulli- 
fied by apparent errors opposed to established 
ideas. The trath of the Copernican system of 
in ee eae 
an Outrage wiih ] ee are nx pee 7. 
the details of S A ’ bai dys). 
natin RAE eig 8 theology. I do not 
ples of my ieviewer would 


he says, “that he would at least offer some 
plausible explanation of exceedingly offensive 
parts of Swedenborg’s works on “Congugial”’ 
and ‘‘Scortatory’’ love. A respect for our ved. 
ers will not allow us to make quotations from 
these portions. But where numerous circum- 
stances are gravely specified, as justifying a vio- 
lation of the laws of chastity, and unfaithfulness 
to the marriage covenant; and when we are 
taught that concubinage is allowed even in the 
heavens, we are free to say, that neither the 
reasonings of Prof. B. nor those of any other 
man, can be sufficient to overcome, our objec- 
tions, arising from the morale of this New Jeru- 
salem Christianity.’’ 

This is a very serious charge, and if well 
founded may justly give any man pause before 
Yielding assent to the system, although it is still 
possible that it may be to embrace truths of which 
the mind may as well be assured as that such 
teachings are false, and these traths must con- 
tinue to be held as truths, whatever may become 
of the errors. But the writer can seareely need 
to be informed that those whom he would call 
Swedenborgians do by no means admit the truth 
of their charges, and they refer for indication to 
the very work itself, read entire, on which they 
are founded. And even that work contains not 
the slightest warrant for the assertion, that 
*“‘eoncubinage is allowed in the heavens.’ And 





have fully justified the proscription of Galileo’s 


I appeal to the writer’s moral sense, whether he 


the Church is such as well becomes a Christian 
temple, suggesting thoughts and feeling that em- 
brace the essential truths and graces of Chris- 
tianity. Over the pulpit, on the frieze of the 
apsis of semicircular recess, the dome of which 
presents rich arabesques, appears the inscription 
in the words of our Savionr, ‘This is life eter- 
nal, that they might know thee, the only true 
God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’’— 
Beneath this stands, as in the back ground of an 
interior recess, the cross, that emblem of Chris- 
tianity in its sacrificial Jove and triumphant faith. 
Between the exterior columns of the apsis and 
the side wall, mid way on either side, appear 
niches containing on the one hand a representa- 
| tion of St. Paul, and on the other hand, St. John. 

These appear as marble statues, and are execut- 
| ed with great excellence. Beneath each, stands 
an inscription in the language of the character 
represented, and embodying his characteristic 
sentiment. Beneath Paul, ‘Where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty;” beneath John, 
‘*He that Joveth not, knoweth not God, for God 
is love.”” The figures are from Thorwaldsen’s 
statues in the Lutheran Cathedra] at Copenha- 
gen, and were taken from drawings in the pos- 
session of Brown University. 

We might speak of other details of the work 
in the interior. But we forbear. Justice to the 
artist moves us to say, that all who would ap- 
preciate his ability, the compass of his architec- 
tural knowledge, the chasteness of his taste and 





Church with those for the First Baptist, and see- 
ing the readiness with which he adapts his plans 
alike to the Greek and the Roman orders. 

We are aware, that objections may be enter- 
tained to the use of fresco-painting in Churches. 
lhe moral objection, that it counteaances decep- 
tion by its illusive perspective, is futile, for the 
painting is not put before the eye as any thing 
but what itis, and thus there isno attempt to 
falsify. It is real painting, and no more is claim- 
ed for it, ‘Those persons who, like the severe 
school of English architects, object to all imita- 
tion on religious edifices, are at liberty to object 
to fresco painting. But in this country their ideas 
cannot be carried out. They condemn alike 
stained wood, lathe and plaster pillars, colored 
stucco, and the whole array of imitation. We 
admire as much as Welby Pugin and his school 
ean do the ancient Church, whether in town or 
village, which is just what it seems, oak, stone, 
and nothing more or less. But we see no such 
edifices here. Even stately Trinity Church in 
New York does not afford to constract her beau- 
tiful ceilings of any costlier material than lathe 
and plaster painted in freseo to look like stone. 
Imitation is the order of the day, and is not to 


the skill of his pencil, will be able to do so, by | of this Oration, and now on reading can under- 
comparing his designs for the Westminster | stand how it should have been exceedingly ef- 


executed so as to be pleasing to the eye and im- 
pressive to the mind. Such seems to be the 
opinion of all classes of Christians now, as their 
edifices for worship are constantly indicating. 
The beauty of an edifice by no means proves 


Yet, we are not disposed to believe the mass of 
Christendom, in the days of the Fathers and 
now, so much in error, in their views, as would 
be implied by making the place of worship a 
mere loctéee room, and considering it altogether 
unimportant what its architecture may be or 
what associations its walls present. Modern rad- 
icalism has not monopolized the whole of human 
wisdom. 





SHORT PASSAGES. 


Do not torment your pupil with a thousand 
tongues. The mere learning of languages is 


[Jean Paul. 





Sewrne. Most of the finger-works, whereby 
the temale quicksilver is made stationary, bring 
with them this mischief—the mind, remaining 
idle, either grows rusty with dulness, or is given 
over to the circling maze of fancy where wave 
succeeds to wave. Sewing and knitting needles, 
for instance, keep open the wounds of disap- 
pointed love longer than all the romances in the 
world, they are thorns which prick through the 
drooping roses. But give the young girl such 
an occupation as young men generally. have, 
which shal] require a new thought every minute, 
and the old one cannot be continually raying up 
and glaring before her. Especially, change of 
employment contributes to heal woman's heart, 
constant progress in some one thing, man’s. 


[Ibid. 





Trathfulness is not so much a branch asa 
blossom of moral, manly strength. The weak, 
whether they will or not, must lie. As respects 
children, for the first five years, they utter nei- 
ther truth nor falsehood—they only speak. 


[Ibid. 





There is a wonderful consolation for the heart 
in the contemplation of Nature. I have long 
watched a hedge sparrow, as, in the shelter of a 
gooseberry bush, it wove together its little nest 
of straw, and at last took, possessicn of it ; some 
days ago I visited the dear bird. It was hatch- 
ing, and not far off, its mate sang out from the 
boughs its plaasant song. When the dreadful 


creasing violence, 1 thought anxously of the 
bird's nest. It was built on such feeble twigs 
that a gust of wind could have blown it down. 
With a sorrowful heart, I hastened there early 
in the morning, and behold, though the storm 
had broken several boughs from our fruit trees 
close by, the nest stood unharmed, but'the moth- 
erly hedge-sparrow spread her wings still closer 


storm arvse last night, and raged on with in- | 


sand cities, and sends up its roar of triumph from 
a million wheels. 
the loom, it rings and sparkles from the steely 
hammer, it glows in shapes of beauty, it speaks 
in words of power, it makes the sinewy arm 
strong with liberty, the poor man’s heart rich 
with content, and crowns the swarthy and sweaty 
brow with honor, and dignity, and peace.” 


In the third place it speaks of the scholar’s 
opportunity for affecting ,the practical identity 
of Might and Right, and, therefore, his obliga- 
tion to do so. 





THE DYING MOZART. 
Welfang Mozart, the Great German composer, 


cireumstances of bis death. ‘‘ His sweetest song 


s@eral weeks, his soul filled »with inspirations 
of richest melody, and already claiming kindred 
with immortality. After giving it its last touch, 
aud breathing into it that undying spirit of song 
which was to consecrate it through all time, as 
his ‘‘ecyenean strain,” he fell into a gentle and 
quiet slumber. 
his daughter Emilie awoke him. ‘*Come hith- 
er,”’ said he, **my Emilie; my task is done— 
the Requiem—my Requiem—is fiuished.”’ ‘*Say 
not so, dear father,’ said the gentle girl, inter- 
rupting him as tears stood in her eyes: ‘*You 
must be better—you look better, for even now 
your cheek has a glow upon it. [I am sure we 
will nurse you well again; let me bring you 
something refreshing.’’ Do not deceive your- 
self, my love,’’ said the dying father; ‘*this 
wasted form can never be restored by human 
aid. From heaven’s mercy alone do I look for 
aid, in this my dying hour. You spoke of re- 
freshment, mf Emilie—take these, my last 
notes—sit down to my piano here—sing with 
them the hymn of your sainted mother. Let me 
once more hear those tones which have been so 
long my solacement and delight.”” Emilie 
obeyed, and with a voice enriched with tender- 
est emotion, sung the following stanzas :— 


Spirit, thy labor is over! 

Thy term of probation is run, 

Thy steps are now bound for the untrodden shore, 
And the race of immortals begun. 


Spirit! look not on the strife 

Or the pleasures of earth with regret, 
Pause not on the threshold of limitiess life, 
To moura for the day that is set. 


Spirit! no fetters can bind, 

No wicked have power to molest; 

There the weary, like thee—the wretched shall find 
A haven, a mansion of rest. 


Spirit! how bright is the road 

For which thou art now on the wing! 
Thy home it will be, with thy Savior and God, 
Their loud hallelujah to sing. 


As she concluded, she dwelt for a moment 
upon the low, melancholy notes of the piece, 








and warmer over the young brood, while her 
mate sang out a song of jubilee,and soared 
thankfully up to the unclouded sky. “Oh thou | 
Almighty,’’ prayed I under the morning Heav- | 
en, ‘‘Dost thou not shew me clearly that thou 
guardest those most carefully whom we imagine 
most deserted! The props of our happiness are 
also frail, and many storms threaten our poor 


tle nest in the tempestuous night—so canst thou 

preserve us, and provide us a refuge!”’ 

[From the German. | 
' 





} 
In a controversy between two clerical dispu- | 
tants, the one quoted as an authority on his side 
a passage of worse than doubtful genuineness. 
‘Do you not know,” asked the other, “that | 
passage to be a forgery!’ ‘Yes, J do,’’ was | 
the incautious reply ; “but I did not know that | 
you did.’’ Few would so candidly confess—per- | 
haps not so few would secretly practice—a trick 
like this. [Ilodgson. 





Is not this (that words shall be the express 
image of the soul they came from) the end of 
all speaking, and wagging of the tongue in every 
conceivable sort, except the false and accursed 
sorts? . 5 ; ‘ : ‘ Art of 
speech? The art of speech, I take it, will first 
of ali be the art of having something genuine to 
speak! Into what strange regions has it carried 
us, that same sublime ‘‘Art,” taken up other- 
wise! One of the saddest bewilderments, when 
I look at all the bearings of it, nay properly the 
fountain of all the sad bewilderments under which 
poor mortals, painfully somnambulate in these 
generations. ‘‘I have made an excellent speech 
about it, written an excellent book about it,” and 
there an end. How much better hadst thou 
done a moderately good deed about it, and not 
had any thing to speak at all! He who is about 
doing some mute veracity, has a right to be 
heard speaking, and consulting of the doing of it; 
and properly no other has. ‘The light of a man 
shining all asa paltry phosphorescence on the 
surface of him, leaving the interior dark, chaotic, 
sordid, dead-alive,—was once regarded as a most 
mournful phenomenon. 

False speech is probably capable of being the 
falsest and most accused of all things. False 
speech ; so false that it has not even the veracity 
to know that it is false,—as the poor common- 
place liar still does! I have heard speakers who 
gave rise tothoughts in me they were little dream- 
ing of suggesting! Is man, then, no longer an 
‘“‘Inearnate Word’? as Novalis calls him,—sent 
into this work] to utter out of him, and by all 
means to make audible and visible what of God's 
message he has; sent hither and made alive 
even for that, and for no other definable object? 
Is there no sacredness, then, any longer in the 
miraculous tongue of man? Is his head become 
a wretched cracked pitcher, on which you jingle 
to frighten crows, and make bees hive? He fills 
me with terror, this two-legged rhetorical phan- 
tasm! [Carlyle. Oliver Cromwell's Letters and 
Speeches. 





Micut anv Rigut. An Oration delivered before the 
Erosophian Adelphi of Waterville College, Augus 
12, 1846. By E. H. Chapin. - 


We heard much, at the time it was delivered, 


fective. Itis plainly written for delivery, and 
therefore cannot do full justice to itself by the 
fireside. But it contains truths powerfully stated, 
which cannot be too often or too forcibly im- 
pressed on young men, who are so soon to guide 
the destiny of the republic. The Oration takes 
a large and generous view of the calling and 
aim of the scholar. 

It speaks, first, of the different ideas of might 
in different ages; secondly, of. power as it is 
practically developed in the present period. 
Under this head is a vivid and discriminating 
picture of the money power. 

“Tt fans its way through the winds of ocean, 
tramples its hoarse surges, and mingles them 
with flakes of fire. Civilization follows in its 
path. It achieves grander victories, it weaves 


more durable trophies, it holds wider sway than 
the conqueror. His name becomes tainted, and 


his monuments crumble; but labor converts his 
red battle-fields into gardens, and erects monu- 
ments significant of better things. It rides in a 








be objected to so Jong as nothing more is claim- 
ed for it than what it really is, and the work is 





chariot driven by the wind. It writes with the 
lightning. It sits crowned as a queen In a thou- 





7 | 
life, but as thou didst shelter and protect the lit- | 
it 


and then, turning from the instrument, looked 
in silence for the approving smile of her father. 
It was the still, passionless smile which the 
rapt and joyous spirit had lefi—with the seal of 
death upon those features. 





PRETTY THINGS. 


I am tormented with the desire of preaching 
etter than I can. 

But I have no wish to make fine, pretty ser- 
mons. Prettiness is well enough when pretti- 
ness is in place. 1 like to see a pretty child, a 


pretty flower; but in a sermon, prettiness is| 
| out of place. 


To my ear, it would be any thing 
but commendation, should it be said to me, 
‘**You have given us a pretty sermon.”’ If 1! 
were upon trial for my life, and my advocate 
should amuse the jury with his tropes and 
figures, burying his argument beneath a profu- 
sion of the flowers of rhetoric, I would say to 
him, **Tut, man, you care more for your vanity 
than for my hanging. Put yourself in my place 
—speak in view of the gallows, and you will 
tell your story plainly and earnestly.’”? I have 


|no objection to a lady winding a sword with 


ribands, and studding it with roses, when she 

presents it to her hero lover ; but in the day of 

battle he will tear away the ornaments, and use 

. naked edge on the enemy. [Rev. Robert 
all. 





Lord, this day I disputed with myself, whether 
or no I had said my prayers this morning ; and 
I could not call to mind any remarkable passage, 
whence I could certainly conclude that I had 
offered my prayers unto thee. Frozen affec- 
tions, which left no spark of remembrance be- 
hind them! Yet at last, I hardly recovered one 
token, whence I was assured that I had said my 
prayers. It seems 1 had said them, and only 
said them, rather by heart than with my _ heart. 
Can 1 hope that thou wouldst remember my 
prayers, when I had almost forgotten that I had 
prayed? Or rather, have I not cause to fear 
that thou rememberest my prayers too well, to 
punish the coldness and badness of them? Alas! 
are not devotions thus done, in effect left un- 
done? Well did Jacob advise his sons, at their 
second going into Egypt, to take double money 
in their hands; peradventure, it was an over- 
sight. So, Lord, I come with my second morn- 
ing sacrifice ; be pleased to accept it, which I 
desire and endeavor to present with a little better 
devotion than I did the former. [Fuller. 





Enter not into judgment with thy servant, O 
Lord; for in thy sight shall no man living be jus- 
tified. Ps. exliii. 2. 


They who bring the whole of their conduct, 
their deeds, and their words, the glances of their 
eye, all the inward workings of their affections, 
and examine them by the pure and straight rule 
of Divine law, so as to perceive how many and 
how great errors attend every most cautious day; 
and they who feel how wavering and weak their 
faith is, how luke-warm at least, if not how 
cold, their piety and eharity, how ardent their 
love of this world still continues, how untamed 
the flesh, how unguarded the senses, how un- 
bridled the affections, how attentive their hearts 
to trifles, while in prayer so light and so wander- 
ing ;—they, I say, who perceive and reflect on 
this, with what poignant grief, with what over- 
whelming shame, must they be seized, and how 
earnestly and how justly will they ery out, 
“If thou, Lord, shouldst mark iniquity, who 
could stand?”’ [Leighton. 





In an interesting pamphlet by W. B. Hodg- 
son, L. 4. D., is the following statement. 


“The Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution was 
established on te Sth June 1825. The founda- 
tion-stone of the present building was laid by 
Lord Brougham on the 20th July, 1835; the 
building was opened on the 15th September, 
1837, on which occasion an address was deliver- 
ed by Thomas Wyse, Esq., M. P. The Girls’ 
School was established on the 29th January, 
1844, when the Earl of Sefton presided, and 
Mr Wyse delivered an address. ‘The Institution 
embraces three Day Schools, Evening Schools, 


a Library, and Public Lectures. It affords’ in- 
struction daily to about 1700 Tsons; in the 
Lower School to 700; in the High School to 


250 ; in the Girls’ School to 300; m the Infants’ 
Schovl to 50; in the Evening School to 400. 
The Library contains 13,000 volumes; has 
about 1000 readers, and an average daily circu- 


was the last he sung ;’’ the “Reguiem.”” He| members’ essays, recitations, &c. &c. 
had been employed upon this exquisite piece for | annual admission of poor youths to the privileges 


lation of above 200 volumes. The Lectures, 


It glistens in the fabrics of | delivered twice in each week, are attended by 


audiences varying from 700 to 1500. The-Lec- 
ture-Room is provided with a powerful Organ ; 
there is a Museum of considerable size ; the 
Sculpture Gallery contains a most extensive col- 
lection of casts of ancient and modern art. The 
number of members and subscribers is in all (ac- 
cording to last Report) 3763 ; the teachers and 
officers are 71 in number, and the annual income 
is above £9000.”’ 

‘‘The Mental Improvement Society is open to 
members of the Mechanics’ Institution above the 
age of sixteen years. Its number is limited to 
fifty ; its sessions last from October to May ; its 
meetings are held every Friday evening, from 
half-past sever to ten; every alternate Friday 
evening is devoted to the discussion of some lit- 
erary, historical, philosophical, or commercial 


died at Vienna in the year 1691. ‘There is some-| question ; the intervening Friday is occupied 
thing strikingly beautiful and touching in the | with conversations, reviews of interesting works 


in English and other languages; criticisms — 
“he 


of the evening schools and library of the instita- 
tion, in terms of the rule which entitles every 
member to nominate one such youth for the sum 
of ten shillings and sixpence per annum.” 


From Dr. Hodgson’s excellent address deliv- 


At length the light footsteps of | ered to this society for mutual improvement we 


make a single extract: 


“What can seem more taly istinct than ourin- 
tellectual and moral powers? We think we ap- 
prehend each clearly, and can define each exact- 

ly. Do we not, further, hear every day of per- 
sons who are said to be clever, but dishonest,— 
foolish, but upright? What can be more sure? 
Nay, some go so far as to believe that the ratio 
between them is that of an inverse proportion. 

The sun of knowledge is often thought ‘‘to cor- 
rupt while it illuminates.’? Imbeciles have con- 
soled, almost congratulated, themselves in their 

dulness, from the notion that genius and immoral- 

ity have some inscrutable but close connexion. 

Religious poets, too, have contrasted brilliant, 
but sceptical, Frenchmen with unlettered, but 
pious, cottagers, til] learning and infidelity have 

been almost identified in the panic-struck imagi- 

nation of the vulgar. But not the less true is it 
that the highest intellect must have moral clear- 
ness ; that true moral insight must have intellect- 
ual power. The devotion of which ignorance is 
the mother, is a devotion well worthy of its pa- 
rentage ; and the religion of a Newton must 
transcend that of a boor, aye, even though the 
same form of syllables embraced the creed of 
both. ‘Knowledge is the wing wherewith we 
fly to heaven ;’’ and the talent that allies itself 
with the impure is but a low and spurious facul- 
ty, differing from true genius as does the lustre 
of putrescence from the glories of the day. 
Errors of the understanding are too frequently 
rooted in a perverse heart, and soundness and 
comprehensiveness of thoughtare the best fruits of 
an unpolluted life. In the cloudless, transpa- 
rent ether of the pure and peaceful soul, philoso- 
phic truth shows most distinctly; and in him 
who knows—not this or that language, this or 
that science, or shred of truth—but his own na- 

ture, and its manifold relations to the universe, 

and to the author alike of him and of it, virtue 

is neither an inference nor an instinct, but an in- 

dwelling, all-pervading, all-controlling spirit, in 

which all powers of thought, and, fee'ing, and 
imagination are blended, and become as one.”’ 








SOMETHING NEW IN A PRAYER MEETING. 


A very pleasant incident took place at our 
prayer meeting the other evening. Our little 
number had come together as usual, and our 
| pastor had commenced the exercises, when a 
| stranger entered and took his seat. He was an 
elderly gentleman, and looked as if he might 
perhaps be a clergymen, but no one knew him. 
At the close of the meeting, our pastor made 
the usual request of the brethren to make re- 
marks, and this stranger rose. He said. he 
ought to apologize perhaps, for intruding himself 
upon us, as he was an entire stranger, and as he 
belonged to a different order from ours, (Episco- 
pal.) He had walked out, however, in the 
evening, and finding the vestry open, and that 
there was to be a meeting for prayer, he had 
ventured in. He then spoke to us of the sym- 
pathy which Christians ought always to feel in 
each other—referred to John Newton, Leigh 
Richmond, &., whose works were very dear to 
us, and then led usin a very fervent prayer.— 
You do not know, Messrs. Editors, how much 
this incident encouraged us. In the city, I sup- 
pose, such things are very common, but not so 
among us. Itis too apt to be the case, that 
when professing Christians leave home for the 
country, they seem to leave a part, at any rate, 
of their religion behind them; I mean that part 
which leads them to the social prayer meeting. 
I wish very much that our little circle could of- 
ten be visited by such friends as we saw the oth- 
er evening. We were greatly refreshed and en- 
couraged by his sympathy and good counse].— 
Our little country churches greatly need the aid 
which may thus be given by professing Chris- 
tians who come among us from abroad. ; 
A COUNTRY CHURCH MEMBER. 
[Boston Recorder. 








THE SABBATH. 


There is a holy calmness in the sacred rest of 
the Sabbath breathed upon the devotional soul ; 
a divine peace which nothing else on earth can 
awaken; it is a holy resignation of feelings, 
which the brightest and most splendid scenes of 
human pride cannot impart, nor can the deepest 
shades of desolation destroy it. It charms the 
thoughts from vain sublunary things, soothes 
them into seriousness, and fon draws them 
upward to the source of all Holiness. It is like 
the refreshing touch of the breeze, or like the 
cool, pure water of the fountain, to the weary, 
fainting traveller. It is indeed, a day of rest to 
the soul—an ineffable communion with the 
Most High. With its first dawning beam 
there is a depth of composure and a holiness of 
aspect poured upon the face of creation, and the 
heart of the devotional man meets and mingles 
with these unutterable influences of divinity. 
To him there is a sacredness resting upon it, a 
holy solemnity of feelings which makes him 
dread to remember the things of vanity, and 
strive to burst the fetters of sin; every thing 
seems changed in his sight—every object wears 
a more chastened and forgiving aspect, and the 
whole world seems like one vast temple of love 
and devotion. 

There are sometimes festival days on earth ; 
days of splendid deeds, of victory, triumph and 
rejoicing, and there are many joyous hearts that 
ardently anticipate the dawn that is to bring the 
wished for scenes, and wildly do they throb 
with delight when the time is full arrived, but 
they do not feel half that the Christian feels 
when he hails the Sabbath morn. Theirs is a 
wild, indefinite sense of enjoyment, his is a se- 
renity of soul—an intercouse with heaven, and a 
foretaste of immortal blessedness ; he lays aside 
the cares of life, looks with a divine calmness or 
every object around him, and feels all his sou 
attuned to the high work of praise and devotion 
He enters the sanctuary of God, and there feel: 
the hallowed presence of the Eternal while sol: 
emnly listening to the truths of inspiration ; an‘ 
he feels too, that angels may be, and are bowing 
by his side in holy reverence to the object © 
grateful adoration. “ 

What ther is the Sabbath but a foretaste In” 
deed, of that region of bliss, where human care’, 
and sorrows shall be forgotten, and the happ! 
spirit be lost in love and worship in the presenc:! 


oe: the blissful state of ex- 


Oh who can antici 
istence, who can look through the gloomy wil. 








derness of this world, and see fields of life and 
glory that lie far, far beyond, and feel no thirst 
to pass hence and enter upon his reward ? 
appy, thrice happy are they who make their 
‘calling and election sure,’’ for the soul of man 
can form no adequate conception of the bliss that 
is reserved for the righteous hereafter. How 
trifling, then does the world appear with all its 
visions and scenes of painful wp of insane : 
The just man has nothing to ; methinks 
he should constantly rejoice, for he knows his 
Redeemer liveth, and nothing shall pluck him 
out of his hand. [Amulet. 





CHANGES IN ROME. 


_ Under this head the American Penny Maga- 
zine, edited by Mr. ‘Theodore Dwight, a e- 
man who has a perfect acquaintance with Italian 
affairs, publishes an interesting article, which 
‘vill gladden the hearts of our readers. Poor 
down-trudden, desolated Rome,—can she be re- 
stored to vigorous life and~ prosperity '—the 
Magazine says :— 

‘*We have several times set down to commu- 
njcate to our readers some of the reports, which 
now reach us every week, chiefly through pri- 
vate channels, of the great changes which have 
taken place in Rome, since the death of Pope 
Gregory XVL., and the elevation of his succes- 
sor, Pius IX. 

We wish our readers to feel with us for the 
Italians, and have heretofore taken sume pains 
to acquaint them with facts which affect our 
heart and mind, We are in daily intercourse 
with some of the numerous, intelligent and pat- 
riotic Italians in this country, chiefly exiles ; and 
participate in the hopes and fears which they by 
turns entertain respecting the fate of their 
country. 

Whatever the present Pope may hereafter do,’ 
and whether his real opinions and motives be or 
be not such as we would. have them to be on 
some important subjects, he has certainly done 
several things already, at which we rejoice, on 
account of the immdiate good effects, as well as 
“oe certain and the probable permanent re- 
sults. 

The following extract we make from a letter 
just received in this city. 


Extract of a letter, translated for the Am. Penny 

Magazine. , 

Rome, August 2, 1846. 

My Dear Friend,—I had hardly returned to 
my native land, when I received your letter, 
dated a short time before in New York, enquir- 
ing for news, and asking whether the amnesty 
may be relied on. Yes, a thousand <imes, yes, 
thanks be to God, who has at length allowed 
his unworthy servant again, after so many mis- 
fortunes, to see the country of his birth, at the 
conclusion of so many years of suffering, revers- 
es and dreadful misery. 

What delight, my friend, did I experience on 
that day, when I first touched again my native 
soil! How did my worn-out heart beat! My 
wife, whom J left a young woman, I could hard- 
ly recognize, except by the feelings of her heart; 
two fine girls who called me father, and three 
youths as tall as myself—all threw themselves 
into my arms—who ean express what I felt, the 
extremity of happiness, the delight, the jubilee 
which transported me at that moment ! 

‘*Down on our knees !”’ cried a voice—the 
voice of my sister-in-law—‘‘Jet us all thank the 
Lord God that we are blessed !*’ and all of us 
united in prayer. 


You will learn from the newspapers what has 
taken place. Poor exiles and proscribed men 
are daily arriving. But why do you not return, 
for all your friends are expecting you? 

We have written to New Zealand, to the In- 
dies and different parts of Asia, to propagate ev- 
erywhere the invitation, to come back, come 
quick, te see Italy again, so dear to us all, after 
fifteen long years. I will give you a few details 
of what has taken place. 

Know then, first, that the present Pope is a 
liberal; second, I believe him to be a Christian. 
Figureto yourself a scene which took place near 
Ripetta the other day. He was going up, (on 
foot you must understand,) when he was accost- 
ed by a man of a benevolent and venerable as- 
pect, who said to him: 

‘*Your Holiness, I congratulate myself with 
you on the progress which you are procuring for 
Christianity by pardoning and by toleration.” 
The pope replied, that he endeavored to do only 
what is written in the Gospel; and so saying, 
he offered the stranger his hand, which the re- 
spectable and venerable old man clasped and 
kissed, Qne of the courtiers said in a whisper : 
‘Your Holiness, that is a protestant pastor, a 
heretic !’? ‘*What!’’ replied Pius the Ninth; 
‘‘silence! We are all the children of one God.’’ 


He left Rome and went to Rimini; but he 
found there, as every where throughout the Pa- 
pal states, rejoicings and festivals. An hundred 
and more young women, at the head of whom 
was the daughter of the celebrated scholar Ren- 
zi, formed a procession, each with an olive 
branch in her hand, and in the dress of the an- 
cient Vestals, singing hymns of gratitude to the 
glory of God. And these were followed by the 
public authorities. The advocates Galetti and 
Renzi were received by the Pope, on leaving 
their prisons, the former having been appointed, 
during his imprisonment, to the direction of the 
mortgage department for the Roman States. 
He has since received from the pope a gold med- 
al. Renzi was received by the pope with the 
greatest kindness, who conversed with him 
about his sons, whom he had seen at Rimini. 

But my dear friend, I could tell you a thou- 
sand things of this extraordinary man, so distin- 
guished already in the history of popes. God 
forbid that he should meet the fate of Clement 
V., to whom the sacred congregation refused 
the customary communion. 

What a blow is all this for the hypocritical 
rabble ; and what an encouragement to all the 
good! You must know that there are to be 
only four titled Legates: the rest all to be in 
employments and secular men. As for the 
Swiss, arrangements are making to send them 
home ; and God save us from them in future! 

Lieutenant General Atler has been killed by a 
pistol-shot at Forli—a bad symptom for the 
Swiss. . 

Come home as soon as you can, dear friend, 
and receive the embraces of us all. 

[N. Y. Recorder. 











GivsepPl. 


POR: 


SACREDNESS OF TEARS. 


There is a sacredness in tears. They “" ne 
the mark of weakness, but of nies ney 
speak more eloquently than ten thousand tonga = 
They are the messengers of overwhelming grief, 
of deep contrition, of unspeakable co - 
there were wanting any argument to prove ~~ 
man is not mortal, I: would look for it in = 
strong convulsive emotions of the epee - 
the soul has been deeply agitated, w 
fountains of feeling are rising, and when the 
tears are gushing forth in crystal streams. O, 
speak not harshly of the stricken one, weeping 
in silence! Break not the deep solemnity by 
rude laughter or intrusive footsteps. Despise 
not woman’s tears—they are what make her an 
angel. Scofnot if the stern heart of manhood 





ig sometimes melted to tears of sympathy—they 
rs what help to elevate him above he brute.— 
I love to see the tears of affection. They are 
painful tokens, but still most holy. There is 
pleasure in tears—an awful pleasure! If there 
were none on earth to shed a tear for me, I 
should be loth to live; and if no one might weep 
n 





ave, I could never die i 4 nen 
over my grave, , Da. Jour + 
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CONVENTION AT PHILADELPHIA. 


As our readers already know, the Semi- 
Annual or Autumnal Convention met last week 
We give below such a report 
of the Pyare a as we have been able to pre- 

are, for the information of those who could not 

present. e who were present, will feel 
very sensibly how very imperfect is this meagre 
sketch of the good things said and done; but 
they will also accept as a sufficient apology for 
ts deficiencies, the fact, so well known to them, 
that the three days, were so filled with a rapid 
suocession of interesting meetings, speeches and 
incidents, that to give any thing like a correct 
and full account of them is impossible. We 
have heard but one opinion expressed in regard 
te this Convention, and that is, that in its free 
‘and Christian spirit, in the unbounded hospitality 
of our brethren at Philadelphia, in the absence 
of every thing to regret, except the absence of 
so many friends who were unable to attend, this 
meeting has never been surpassed in interesting 
asseviations, harmony, and goed influences, if it 
has been equalled, by any other meetings of our 
denominatioa, 


The Convention was called to order at 7 0’- 
clock on Tuesday Evening Oct. 20th, in the 
Unitarian Church, by Rev. S. K. Lothrop of 
Boston, Chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. The following gentlemen, nominated by 
a committee chosen for the purpose, were unani- 
mously elected officers of the Convention. 


President, 
Rev. Fraycis Parkman, D. D., Boston. 
Vice Presidents. 


Watrter R. Joxwson, Esq., Philadelphia. 
Hon. Ausert Fearne, Boston. | 
Rev. F. A Faruey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Secretlaries. 


Rev. A. R. Pore, Kingston, Mass. 
Rev. Tuos. Hint, Waltham, ‘ 


Upon takieg the Chair, Dr. Parkman re- 
marked, that it was not in compliance merely 
with a custemary or demanded decorum that he 
thanked his brethren for the honor they had con- 
ferred upon him by the choice just made. He 
could not but regard it as an honor to be invited 
to preside over an assemblage of Christian friends, 
united in “‘a like precious faith,’’ proposing no 
secular or selfish ends, but objects of high and 
enduring interest, sacred to our own hearts, and 
approved, as we firmly trust, to the Great Master 
whom we serve. He congratulated them on the 
gathering, within this fair city of Philadelphia, 
and in a temple hallowed by cherished recellec- 
tions, of a Convention like this. But he could 
not refrain from an expression of regret at the 
absence of one, whose ripened experience and 
honored gifts gave him pre-eminent claim to 
their regards and tothe place, which the indi- 
vidual addressing them was now called to occu- 
py.* They were assembled now, however, for 
the worship of Almighty God and for the heark- 
ening to his word; and without encroaching 
upon a season devoted to higher purposes, he 
weuld only for the present express his accept- 
ance of their choice, and his satisfaction in 


Weonespay, Oct. rw Beal 

The Convention met at 9, A. M.- 
opened with prayer by the President. Rev. Mr 
Farley, made a motion instructing the committee 
of arragements in calling future conventions, to 
send letters to the various churches of our body 
asking their presence by pastors and delegates. 
This motion gave rise to some discussion and the 
matter was finally referred to a committee; and 
at a subsequent session the report of that 
committee—adding to the standing rules a pro- 
vision, thatfin futare the Committee of Arrange- 
ments shall in conjunction with the church or 
churches of the places where conventions are to 
be held, send letters of invitation to the churches 
of our denomination, was adopted. 

The first Resolution was now read: and Rev. 
Mr Osgood of Providence stated the object mn 
drawing it up. ‘The historical and moral assecia- 
tions of the place, rendered something of this 
kind appropriate. No discussion was expected 
upon it: but there would be great propriety 1n its 
passage as preliminaryjto other business. Sull— 
if oceurred to any of the brethren so to do it they 
might under it speak of the great topies of moral 
reform, Mr O. then briefly referred to Wm. 
Penn—as a great moral reformer. In this office 
as in all other respects he served his Master.— 
He did not thrust himself forward: but was hid- 
den behind great christian principles. 

Rev. J. F. Cuarx of Boston, did not rise to 
take the place indicated in the remarks of MrO. 
He would not assume to be the representative of 
the great moral reforms of the day. He hoped 
in the course of our deliberations there would be 
ample on to diseuss those great and im- 
portant topics. e would simply say now, that 
the cause of God and man was the same: that 
piety aud humanity went together and were in- 
separable. It wasa solemn and encouraging 
thought, that we were in the city of Wm. Penn. 
If we were dead—the associations of the place 
should make us alive. Who could do justice to 
the thought of the first Quakers—so broad and 
high. ‘They were ahead of the world. They 
were spiritualists of the highest order. None 
now go farther than they went. (They compared 
the written word to the sun-dial—which needed 
the light to make it point out the truth. Their 
motio was ‘‘sine lumine nilnl’’ yet they were not 
disobedient to the letter. In interpreting Serip- 
ture they had regard to the inner light. In their 
obedience they took the precepts of Christ liter- 
ally. Mr C. here related an anecdote of a plain 
unlearned Quaker who declared that a certain 
text quoted in his presence was not in the Bible. 
When assured that it was, he replied; ‘‘well it 
ought not to be there;”? and on examination it 
was found that it was not there. ‘The speaker 
next referred to the confidence which led George 
Fox to endeavor, out of the Koran to convince 
the Sultan that it was wrong to enslave woman: 
and to strive for the conversion of the Pope him- 
self and the Romish Priests. - We as Unitarians 
might well desire to possess the thoughtful, ho- 
mane, deep, free, large impression of an over- 
ruling soul,—so constantly entertained by the 
Early Friends. 

Rev. Mr. Fariey was glad this Resolution 
was not to pass in silence, because it was so 
particularly appropriate to the place. They 
could not turn their eyes in any direction with- 
out meeting with monuments of Penn's fidelity 
to Christian principles. Lamentable as were 
the deficiencies of the times, enough of their 
impressions still remained to bear honorable testi- 
mony to the Quaker character. We owe much 
to the principles of Peon. Mr. F. here spoke 








as theirs, need not depend on the gifts or defi- 
cienees of the presiding officer, 


Rev. Wn. Fvrnessphere said the fitting 
werd of weleome. We had not come together 
to define a creed, or to guard a creed already de- 
fined or to uphold an ecclesiastical establishment, 
We had not come to lord} 
it over any part of God’s heritage. We had | 
come to express our sympathies ana commune | 
together ou great truths, in a free and charitable 
spirit. Thus coming, in behalf of his Society, | 
he welcomed their friends from a distance to | 
their hearts, their homes, and their city. His} 
Church had peculiar claims on the regard of | 
their friends. It was the earliest openly avowed | 
Unitarian Church in the country. It was now 
just about half of a century since it was first es- 
tablished by only fourteen individuals. It was 
not a colony from New England; but a Church 
which sprung directly from Old England. It 
had this peculiarity also, that most of its mem- 
bers, were not, as in many other cases,emigrants 
from the Eastern States, but natives of the city. 
It was well, therefere, that the brethren should 
come here to form a closer acquaintance and 
fellowship with them. ‘There was only this one 
thing to regret, that so few, comparatively 
speaking, were here. He made every allow- 
ance for the necessary engagements which had 
detained many at home, and for the distance and 
expense which had prevented others from com- 
ing. The annihilation of space was not yet 
quite accomplished. There was still appreciable 
time required to make the journey from Boston 
to Philadelphia. He thanked those present for 
their attendance, and assured them they would 
be esteemed very highly in love for this work’s 
sake. 

Rev. Mr. Lorsrop, mide an appropriate re- 
ply to Mr. F’.’s remarks, stated the order of ex- 
ercises proposed by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, and read the following resolutions, as 
‘ose to be offered for the consideration of the 
Coavention. 

Resolved, That in holding our first Convention in 
the city of William Penn, we would express our re- 
spect for his Christian character and services, our 
sympathy with his humane and spiritual views and 
our earnest hope that they may have increasing pow- 
er over the minds of Christian people and the policy 
of Christian nations. 

Resolved, That the state of morals in our coun- 
try, the condition of the Christian Church at large 
and of that portion of it within our own field,is such 
as to give us deep solicitude for the futare—to move 
us to thorough examination of our hearts and ways— 
and call us toa solemn consideration alike of our 
spiritual wants and the means of promoting more 
faithfully the cause of Christ. 

Resolved, That we insist now as heretofure upon 


knowing, that the results of sach gino 


beginning to toiter. 


of Penn's views of the unity of God and related 
an anecdote to show how Trinitarian Quakers 
were unwilling to give currency to Penn's 
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said he, ‘‘let him be an abolitionist, that mau 
could travel the length and breadth of the South 
and lecture on slavery and no one would molest 
him.’’ It is then possible to be decided and earn- 
est for the reforms of the day and yet escape the 
odium of those who may differ from us. 1 hope 
ministers and people will strive together for this 
blessed communication. Let us cultivate the 
noble charity of Penn—charity in speaking, 
charity in hearing, both as regards matters of 
opinion and of action. It isa wavt of our de- 
nomination at this moment; it will guard us 
against a danger to which we are now peculiarly 
ex . 
ev. Mr. Beztows of New York said—that 
he sympathized with the temper of Mr. M's re- 
marks, but must take exception to many of his 
positions. He was specially unwilling that the 
impression should go forth that our clergy were 
cramped in their pulpits by the tyratoy of their 
congregations. He had no doubt they were 
many of them restrained in the expression of 
hasty opinions, or checked in the utterance of 
extravagance by regard to the known feelings 
and views of the people they addressed. But 
this seemed to him the natural and providential 
constitution which the Author of all our rela- 
tions had imposed, to secure wisdom and mod- 
eration and truth of sentiment, which soon tend- 
ed to run into excess, when wholly unrestrained 
by sympathy with others, or by deference to re- 
ceived opinions. We had been recommended 
to show great deference to the ‘inward light.’’ 
He had great deference for the ‘inward lighv’ 
in other minds as well as in his own, and desitéé 
to fill his own urn from ali the sources of illumi- 
nation which Ged has opened. ‘*Moderation’’ 
had been well styled by a distinguished brother 
then present “the Martyrdom of our day.” 
There was a tendency in the pulpit to exaggera- 
tion both in regard to the staple of religious in- 
struction, and specially in reference to moral 
reforms. We needed little serious argument ia 
this direction. So far from requiring any special 
sympathy, what is styled independence, mean- 
ing intemperance, in regard to slavery or other 
social evils, was fully able to take care of itself. 
It had been found an entirely safe and prudent 
course—there was no longer any room left for 
martyrdom in this direction. Heroism had be- 
come cheap. In fact, the public had become so 
used to extravagance upon the subject, that they 
expected it and looked upon it without alarm, or 
even interest. He had seen this exemplified in 
a meeting at the ‘Tabernacle in New York. 
when the most distinguished abolitionists had 
vied with each other in the intemperance of their 
speech, and in the depth of the curses and im- 
precations they invoked upon all who were even 
indirectly and remotely connected with slavery, 
calling the leading and most respected Christian 
denominations at the North, worse than murder- 
ers and adulturers on account of their modera- 
tion on this subject. But the peculiar beauty and 
importance of all this, was seen both in the busi- 
ness-like and mechanical way, the coolness and 
glibe manner in which the most horrible impre- 
cations fell from the lips of those who uttered | 
them (as if they had lost all sense of their mean- 
ing) and in the indifferent and calm way in which 
they were heard. It was as if a theatrical 
exhibition to which the audience had come to 
be amused, not instructed, and in which they 
did not feelcalled puon to express moral assent | 
or dissent to what they heard. 
Mr. B. thought it far easier to be violent and | 
extravagant in relation to these subjects, than 
discriminating and just,—there was every temp- 











“Sandy Foundation Shaken,’’ so opposite was it 
to their creed, in its teachings. He then refer- 
red to the early and organized opposition of the 
Society of Friends to war and slavery, &c., and 
thought it well to express and proclaim our ad- 
herence to their charitable and philanthropic 
principles. 

Mr. Geo. G. Cuannine after saying that the 
state of his health bardly allowed him to be there 
and ought to forbid his speaking at all, briefly 
teferred to Penn as the first great expounder of 
the doctrine of non-resistance. We have got to 
come to this doctrine. He had lived twenty 
five years with this people and never knew one! 
to violate it. Theirs was the true spirit. Time 
has not come for it! Why not? We only need 
to be imbued with the spirit of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. We have got to be the great reformers. 
No others can do this work so well. Mr. C. 
closed with a reference to the theatrical,reform in 
Boston and the meeting of one thousand Sunday 
School ‘Teachers to consider the state of morals 
in that city, as having originated with Unitarians. 

Watrter R. Jounson, Esq., said he had been 
twenty years a resident of Philadelphia and was 


tation to press these matters to excess. It fell 
in more nearly with the popular taste which is 
usually extravagant. As a denomination, he 
thought we had usually been earnest and frank 
and needed ne exhortation to independent utter- 
ance. We needed far more, to learn to avoid a 
tame professional subservience to the. dictation 
of reformers, and to learn to speak our own | 
minds and not theirs on all the topics of this day | 
and on all others. 

Mr. B. thought also, that it was important | 
not to Suppress oar Opinior 8 respecting the errors 
whether of doctrine or practice among our own 
brethren. We had been cautioned against un- 
charitableness, but charity demanded not that we 
should put out our eyes; nor because we were 
to be Jenient and just judges were we excluded 
from the privilege, or relieved from the obliga- 
tion of judging both of the character and opin- 
ions of others, If we deemed opinions to be er- 
roneous and mischievous, we were to say so: if 
we thought them conceived in vanity, levity or 
matice, we were to say this also. He had no 
sympathy with the spurious and imbecile charity 








glad to hear the eulogies pronounced upon its 
‘tounder. He had feund among his followers | 
his best friends and their principles had exerted | 
a mild influence on the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. J. then spoke of the natural scenery of the 

State and the wide field for the spread of pure 

Christianity. He alluded to a visit to a place 

where the ashes of Priestley repose. To the 

land of Penn, we were indebtei fora place of 
refuge aid a peaceful grave for that eminent 

man, who was too great and too good for Eng- 
land to locate. 

Rev. Mr. Furness regarded the introduction 
of this Resolution as an invocation of the spirit 
of Penn. His doctrine of the inward light was 
spreading more and more. It had appeared in 
our denomination in a new form. Mr. F. 
avowed his own unity with Penn in that doctrine. 
He thought it greatly needed in these days of 
policy and calculation. But he only rose to say, 
and he said it very seriously, that he hoped all 
present would be very reverent to the inward 
light and speak out freely as they were moved. 

Rev. Mr. Muzzey of Cambridge said, he 
thought it a happy coincidence that we were 
met in the city of William Penn. He was, if 
not in his opinious, yet in his spirit, an illustra- 
tion of the character we should now seek, as a 
denomination, to form. His views were in some 
respects such as are not acceptable to most of 
our body; his doctrine of the ‘Inner Light’ was 
not unlike what is called by us ‘Transcendental- 
ism. But we honor his name, notwithstanding 
we think there were errorsin his creed. Let us 








the duty of all Christians to extend the gospel and its 
influences through the worldand that whilst we rejoice 
in what has beer done amongst ourselves for the dis- 
tant places of our land, and especially among the des- 
titute of our towns and cities, we lament that so 
much apathy exists upon the whole subject and 
would regard all that has been accomplished but 
as the beginning of a great work to which we are 
called of God and ourfown consciences. 


_ After the reading of the resolutions, the reli- 
gious services of the evening commenced. The 
Devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. 
H.W. Bellows of N. Y. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. E. B. Hall, of Providence, R. 
1., from Jeremiah xxiii: 28. “*What is the 
chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord.”’ 


The object of the discourse was to urge the 

duty of separating, in religion and life, the triv- 
ial from the essential, and devoting our strength 
and efforts to the latter. Theneed of this was 
first shown by glancing at the history of sects— 
‘he present condition of the Church and the reli- 
gious world. Illustrations were offered of the 
exceeding triviatness of matters in dispute, the 
egregious inconsistency of so magnifying and in- 
sisting upon points and forms never supposed by 
any to be essential to salvation, and the perpetual 
obstacle thus presented'to the progress of prac- 
tical and spiritual religion. The duty itself was 
then urged of presenting to our own and all be- 
lievers, the essentials of religion—insisting, that 
every man knows what is essential—knows 
whether his own heart and life are true to 
“hbrist—that the root of the whole evil, in the 
Church and Society is depravity; net original, 
whieh is no depravity, not total, which were ex- 
cusable and helpless--but volontary, wilfal, the 
allowed and fearful depravity of the heart, which 
shows itself in ail systems of faith or form, which 
no church or ereed, catholic, calvinistic, or liber- 
al, has been able to exclude or extirpate, and 
which can be extirpated only by a living faith in 
Christ, a spiritual realization, a practical appli- 
«ation, and liberal diffasion of essential religion. 
‘The Gospel and the life of Christ are the only 
instruments and the only hope of personal and 
universal regeneration. The wheat must be 
garoered, the chaff burnt. 


* Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland. 


extend the same charity toward all in our own 

denomination whose opinions we believe to be 

erroneous. And Jet us do justice to all who 
| cultivate this charity; itis not right to suspect 
such of sympathising in opinion with those to- 
ward whom they cherish a liberal spirit. I look 
with pain on the theological views of some of 
my brethren, still I wou!d cut off my right arm 
sooner than lift a finger against a brother merely 
for what I regard as his errors of belief. I do 
not deny the importance of theological opinions; 
nay, it is because I prize my own views that I 
would, doing as I would be dorie by, protect 
those who differ from me in the expression of 
theirs. — 


We need the spirit of Penn in our estimate of 
the reforms of the day, and of the course our 
brethren may be led to pursue in respect to 
them. I fear we are in some danger of an ex- 
clusive spirit in this matter. I fear the minister 
is sometimes tempted to be untrue to his convic- 
tions of the importance of these reforms, and to 
modify too much his sense of duty in relation to 
some of them by a regard to reputation and pop- 
ularity in his society. [charge noone with a 
direct violation of conscience, but may it not be 
that without watchfulness we shall close our 
tninds against the argamentseither for or against 
these reforms. Are there not cases in which 
the very bread of the spiritual teacher seems to 
depend on his conforming his opinions, or at 
least his action, on these subjects, to the stand- 
ard set up in his parish? And is it not the duty 
of the parishioner to bear somewhat from the 
preacher even though it conflicts with his own 
views? I have thought that hearers, if they de- 
sired their minister to be a man, a true man, act- 
ing in no fear but the fear of God, would en- 
courage him in the fullest expression of his opin- 
ions on all subjects, theological or moral. He 
can do them little good, if they abridge his free- 
dom, either directly or indirectly, for it is the 
free soul alone which has true power. 

One thing, t0 be sure, our congregations may 
justly require of their minister, and that is the 
spirit - A malignant or an abusive 
temper ought never to be tolerated in the pulpit. 
But I believe such a temper is by no means es- 
sential to success in moral reforms. I know a 
zealous abolitionist who met a slave-holder in 





which made no difference in the moral character 
of opinions and allowed itself under no cireum- 
stances to attribute an evil motive however ap- 
parent malignity might be. Thus he did not eon- 
ceive it any breach of charity to impeach either 
the honesty or sanity of Brownson when he says 
in the Jast number of his review in speaking of 
the modesty of Bishop Fenwich, he was as anx- 
ious to conceal his virtues as all Protestants are to 
vaunt them. To return to the subject of Slavery, 
Mr. B. thought it time for some one to take 
courage enough to express some sympathy with 
the slaveholders. Little as he loved Slavery, 
heartily as he detested it, he yet felt that the 
slaveholders as a class were more to be pitied 
than blamed, Hefbx lieved that the virtue requir- 
ed of them by Abolitionists was a virtue such 
as the world never saw in any considerable class 
of people—and that to expe ct their speedy or 
immediate reception of our views on the subject 
—or their hearty co-operation was to expect a 
general purity, piety and conscientiousness such 
as we ourselves could make no pretensions to.—= 
Mr. B. would not allow himself to suppress this 
opinion from any cowardly fear of misconception 
or abuse. He mast say one word further in re- 
gard to the closing remark of Mr. M’s, who 
insinuated at least that there were some among 
us who denounced hetorodox opinions in our 
own body io the spirit of orthodoxy as involving 
the eternal salvation of the soul. “Mr. B. wes 
yet to see the first man who took this ground.— 
But opinions might be very mischievous which 
were very sincere and whose injuriousness fell 
far short of fatality. Whatever was hurtful to 
the moral nature, should be exposed and assault- 
ed without reference to the question of future 
salvation, no matter how sincere it might be or 
however connected in the bosom of its author 
with putity. Erroris always dangerous, Mr. 
B. asked pardon if he had violated modesty or 
courtesy by plainness of speech. 

Rev. Mx. Hatt moved the passage of the 
Resolution. 7 


Rev. Mr. Oscoop said that he regretted to 
delay the taking of the question, but as our 
brother Furness had urged all to follow the mov- 
ings of the spirit, he could not withhold his 
word. 

It is important (he thought) while treating of 
the principles of Penn and the early Friends, to 
make close distinctions, that we may shun the 
error of identifying them with certain modern 
extravagancies,as well also as the error of identi- 
fying our own views with the Quaker doctrines. 

He commented upon the sober wisdom of Penn 
as a reformer and lawgiver, especially as shown 
in his condemnation of war and his defence of 
the functions of civil government ; his avoidance 
alike of military violence and of unchecked law- 
lessness. 

Mr. O. thought it important to understand 
the excellencies of the Quaker theology, its co- 
incidence in many points and its difference in 
other important points with modern transcenden- 
talism. 

He went on to speak of Penn’s view of the 
divinity of Christ, the nature of the divine seed 
in man and the influence of the divine spirit. 

He urged with much emphasis the force with 
which the wisest of the Quakers insisted upon 
the supernatural claims of Christianity, and in 
the fervor of their spiritualism were not unmind- 
ful of the extent of human depravity and the 
voice of the aids given by the Gospel and its 
social institutors to the spiritual nature of the 
human soul. 

Without endorsing their whole system, he 
spoke with great admiration’ of the labors of Fox, 
the impassioned reformer, Barclay, the acute 
theologian and Penn the wise and exalted legis- 
lator of the great spiritual movement. 

Mr. Suu after alluding to the principles for 
which the Friends had been so highly and justly 
praised, made a few remarks upon the claims 











by an unanimous vote. t] 

The Convention here took a recess of fifteen 
minutes, On again coming to prder the Presi- 
dent read a letter from the Unitarian Church in 
Baltimore, asking that the sext Convention 
may be held in that city. After some conversa- 
tion, the farther consideration of the letter was 
postponed, F 

‘The 2d resolution was now faken up. 

Rev. Auonzo Hii of Woreester, rose rather 
to get than to give light. He thought the res- 
olution brought forward the most important top- 
ie to be considered. ‘The growth of crime in our 
cities and villages was appalling : yet he did not 
know exactly how to meet the evil. ‘The corrupt- 
ing influence of immoral publications and police re- 
ports was spreading every day. He alluded 
to the faet stated in Liseor—doet in the records 
ef the English Court there was reference to 
a case once tried, in which the offence was deem- 
ed so horrible that no record was made of it. But 
in our day offences that ought never to be re- 
corded are described in disgustirg detail and 
sent all over the land. Mr. H. deemed it our 
peculiar mission to endeavor to arrest this in- 
crease of crime. Our views are practical: and 
80 they can be at once and directly made avail- 
able in this matter of reform. The speaker 
here referred to the character of John Vaughan, 
a tablet to whose memory was on the right of 
the pulpit, as showing what sort of men Uni- 
tarianism was calculated to make. Whilst such 
characters werej the. practical result of liberal 
Christianity he could labor for it in faith and 
with hope. 

Me. Grorce G. CHannine suggested increas- 
ed attention to the Sunday School and Bible 
Classes, to improve the morals of the communi- 
ty : and related some facts within his experience 
as Travelling Ageot of the Unitarian Associ- 
ation, to maintain this position. 

Rev. 5. K. Loruropr, thought this resolution 
brought up subjects demanding most serious 
considerations, We have come here to consid- 
er the moral condition of the community ,—illu- 
minate our minds, and increase our zeal. The 
resolution implies that the world is lying in 
wickedness : that the Church needs awakening 
to agreat work, ‘The condition of things is such 
as to cause deep solicitude, He admitted that we 
lived in a truth-believing and truth-living age, in 
many respects. He admitted thatnow, as always, 
religion was the great correcting and improving 
influence but it was not as powerful as it should 
be. ‘The religion of the times was chiefly an 
outside religion. The Gospel is not exerting its 
full power. Reference had been made to Bos- 
ton. Boston is becoming a great city of the 
world, and the werld is making it like itself— 
Evil influences were pouring in upon us from 
abroad. Whatever benefits the new facilities 
for intercourse might have brought to commerce 
and trade, and the increase of material prosperi- 
ty, they were is his opinion of no advantage to 
morals, Our influence, asa nation for good on 
the world, was growing less and Jess. Europe 
was pouring in upon us swarms of ignorant, 
helpless, worthless beings: and the public senti- 
ment was detenorating. He was notacroaker: 
and yet he semetimes thought, that if he did not 
believe in Providence, he should despair. ‘The 
great point was how stiould we meet this state 
of things. Relgion, personal religion must be | 
made a reality, a reality like other matters, the 


| deep, constant spirit which men manifest in af- 


fairs of the world, must be shown in their relig- 
ious affairs. 

Rev. Tuomss Hitt, of Waltham, did not un- 
derstand the resolution as saying that society 
was going backward. If he so understood it, 
he should not vote for it: for he believed in 
progress : he believed the cause of education, 
morals and religion were never on the whole 
more flourishing than now. Still there is rot- 
tenness and depravity enough to eal] for such a 
resolution and to awaken anxiety. For this evil 
there is but one remedy, the religion of Jesus.— 
That axe has not, however, been laid to the root 
of this evil. In the popular faith the aim is 
right: but the axe was turned the wrong way. 
The first answer in the catechism which declar- 
ed that the chief end of man was to serve and 
glorify Ged, was right: but it was joined to 
dogmas which subverted it and destroyed its | 
power. It was necessary to make each man} 
lecide for himself, that his life should fulfil the 
purpose of God. A change of heart was needed, 
a change which should produce devotion to the 
will of God as the ruling prineiple. 


Rev. Mr. Boernap observed that as he had 
been listening, he had heard many things, in 
which he concurred and some from which he 
must dissent. He took the purpose of the meet- 
ing to be to ascertain the position of our denomi- 
nation and to consider our peculiar duties. As 
he understood his friend from Boston (Mr. 
Lothrop) he differed from him in toto. Supposing 
him to be of a hopeful temperament he had 
heard his (Mr. L’s) remarks with surprise. 
For himself he welcomed the multitudes from 
abroad, ‘They would be made better by coming 
here; they would mingle with our people and 
be made, in time, good citizens. He denied 
that there was no public sentiment in this coun- 
try acting as a salutary restraint. He maintain- 
ed that nowhere was there more intelligence. 
The public press and especially the newspaper 
press was elevating the people. 

In regard to our mission and our duty as re- 
spects moral reform, his idea was that we were 
to put éruth first and let practice eome after- 
wards. This was the course Christ pursued. 
He put doctrine first and reform next in order, 
So it was with Moses ; before preaching morali- 
ty, he insisted upon getting rid of tie thousands 
of false gods. So it was always, Get the 
right theory and let right practices grow out of 
it. ‘This is life eternal, &c.’’ Our position 
was a controversial position. ‘This central idea 
of the unity of God had been injured by false 
theology and we must rescue and restore it. We 
must take our position on the truth. ‘For this 
cause came I into the world, &c.” 

Mr. B. proceeded to illustrate his views in 
several particulars. Something had been said 
about a change of heart, to which he could not 
agree. What isthe heart? Only bad passions? 
No, That term includes the will, the conscience, 
the religious nature, that nature which comes 
from God. Are these to be changed? Certain- 
ly not. It is not in the power of Christ to change 
human nature. We can only apply Christianity 
to develope and discipline human nature. Each 
one is simply to preach the truth ; and leave the 
result. ‘* Sanetify them through thy truth: 
thy word is truth.’’ It is not for us to reform 
this great country. We are to do all we can 
to purify the ideal of Christianity. Our mission 
is theological and not to carry out social reform. 
He had great hope of afair success. He said 
goon. Letevery manin his own place do his 
duty and leave the results to Providence. 


Rev. Mr. Lornrop rose to explain. He be- 
heved in progress: but he thought the advance 
of society was like the coming in of the tide: 
that there were receding waves : and he thought 
that at present things were growing worse. 

Rev. Mr. Hr also explained his words in 
regard to a change of heart. fle meant of 
course, not a change in buman nature but in 
the direction of its affections. 

Rev. Mr. Ciarxe held to the favorable opinion 
as to the progress of society ; but as Christians 
we were not to ask, is the world growing a little 
better or a lithe worse. We know that the 
world is lying in sin. The true question is, 
have we an opportunity to do good? Were it 
not for the reverence and gratitude due to the 
faithful toil of onr fathers, he should be tempted 
to say that all that has been done is little, com- 
pared with what remains to be done. All we 
want is fatih in God and man. The first thing 
needed is a change of heart. Men are not living 
to God ; they are living to self and sin. The- 
ology is a secondary matter—very important 
certainly, but still secondary. Religion must be 
taken up as the simplest of all realities, The 
truth to be uttered is the necessity of being born 
again. The thing to be done is to serve God. 
Man has the power by which this change can be 
effected. He can have a present salvation, if he 


will submit to God and take his Christ for Mas- ] 


ter. This is our great mission—to enforce and 
bring home this doctrine. Next, we have some- 
thing todo with moral reform. It seemed to 


Channing dealt with it. The world and the 
church are waiting for men to apply Christianity 
to the life. ‘There is another subj elicate 
one and to be carefully treated—which must be 
taken up and frankly met—and that is the sub- 
ject of wealth. The Christian doctrine of stew- 
ard ship must be set forth. Men must be told 
that what they have is not theirs; that their 
wealth is for use, for the good of the world. 
How happy the rich would be would they only 
apply their riches to Christian and humane pur- 
poses. 

Rev. Mr. Muzzey, remarked in substance 
us follows: The two gentlemen who immedi- 
ately preceded me have advanced views which 
seem to me less irreeoncilable than they may 
imagine. We need, I think, both doctrinal and 
practical preaching. I agree with the first 
brother, who spoke, that the signs of the times call 
loudly for the rebuke of the pulpit, and that we 
need more, far more of personal piety. I think 
also that our Societies need clear and decided 
expositions of the Truth. But if we advance 
only the theory of liberal Christianity, we ac- 
complish, it seems to me, but a part of our work. 
Snppose the preacher to advocate the paternal 
character of God, as opposed to a belief in the 
partial or vindictive attributes sometimes ascribed 
to Him, and leave the subject there. Will that 
suffice to make the hearer love Him with his 
whole soul, heart and strength? No, if God is 
our Father; what follows, what is our duty in 
relation to Him? I like the old fashioned dis- 
tinction between doctrines and duties. We must 
prese home tte truth upon eonscience, upon the 
affections, upon the whole life and character. 
So, as respects the doctrine of human depravity ; 
it is not enough, I think, to state the truth on 
this subject and there rest. If our nature is 
pure, what are the duties which spring from this 
great truth? How ought we to conduct our- 
selves in view of it? I cannot think it sufficient 
merely to stand in the pulpit and drop from it 
the seeds of Divine trath. Our sermons should 
contain appeals to every pure motive, and exhorta- 
tions to duty ; men need ‘‘reproof”’ no less than 
‘doctrine and instruction.’’ We should say to 
the sinner, thou art the man ; we should call on 
men boldly, not on our own authority, but on 
the authority of the Word of God, to repent and 
be born again. I believe they would respond 
to such appeals, and thus souls would be saved. 

Mr. Muzzey was glad the subject of the spirit- 
ual wants of the poor in our towns and cities had 
been introduced in the third Resolution. I think 
we shall find that our deficiences both on this 
subject and that of the Ministry and Missions in 
general may be traced to our want of the Spirit 
of our Master, the spirit of Self-sacrifice. No 
one of us can speak on this point without re- 
buking himself. Tam sure that J cannot. Still 
it must be said, if it is true—and is it not ’—that 
if we had more of this spirit the Churches would 
be supplied with more and better ministers. 
What is the main difficulty in regard to the 
missionary cause? Not the want of fands; our 
merchants and our people generally will give 
freely of their money, whenever a specific case 
of need is laid before them. Many of them do 
generously, nobly in this respect ; but when we 
have the means, the cry still is, we want more 
preachers; we want those who will labor not 
only in the pleasant places of New England, but 
far from their native spot, in the remote West. 
Our Sunday Schools should train up youth for 
this very work. Why do so few enter the min- 
istry? Because we have little true self-sacrifice; 
our young men do not enter this profession be- 
cause the minister is not reverenced as he once 
was. Yet had they the spirit of bim who, for 
our sakes, ‘‘made himself of no reputation,’’ but 
came as a servant of all, they would follow joy- 
fully in his steps. The clergy, as a body, are 
now poorly supported ; but let the youth of our 
congregations be filled with self-sacrifice, and 
like Jesus, ‘‘who became poor that we might be 
rich,’’ they would hasten to this field of labor. 
Would that we all were his worthy disciples in 
this respect, and laid our time, our strength, 
our whole selves, a living sacrifice, on the altar 
of this ministry. 

I have a word to say in relation to another 


| topic, and that is the present arrangement of our 


houses of worship. Do we sacrifice enough 

here’ We rear costly structures and provide in 

them comfortable seats for ourselves; but do we 

regard, as we ought, the wants of the poor? I 

would not deny the right of any man to enjoy the 

fruits of his own industry and economy. Let 

wealth purchase elegant dwelling houses and 

rie apparel and all that abundant means and 

reasonable desires can claim from the world. 

But there is one place where the distinction be- 

tween the rich and the poor ought not to enter. 

In the house of God, let those who suffer priva- 
tions through the week find, on the blessed Sab- 

bath, that they can enjoy the sweet conscious- 

ness of being children of the same impartial; 
Parent, who listens alike to the prayers of the 

prospered and the unfortunate. Why should 

not all classes meet in the church on a level? 

We share alike the high faculties of our noble 

nature; our Father causes his fair sun to shine 

on thé meanest hovel no less than on the stately 

pile reared of marble and adorned bythe choic- 

est foundations of art. He pours the life inspir- 

ing atmosphere around us all; alike for the 

affluent and the needy he sends the deep stream, 

and the gushing spring of the mountain-side. 

When we are called hence, it is true, wealth 

can obtain a fairer coffin and a richer shroud 
than the poor man may have, but the departed 

souls of both must stand side by side at the 
judgment-seat of Christ. Can we think of these 
things and not feel how sad is tLe spectacle of 
pride and privilege in the temple of our common 
Father? Christ was sent, especially sent to the 
poor; shall we exclude this class from the 
church or treat them with neglect while there ? 
Let the great doctrine of human brotherhood, 
that pillar in our sculiar faith, pervade our 
hearts as it should, let us give to the poor not 
our money alone, but a place at our side, one 
spot on earth where they can sit down in a con- 
scious equality with ourselves. If we do this 
we shall be true to our doctrine, true to the 
preat call of self-sacrifice, and shall thus do one 
thing at least toward being true to our Savior 
and our God. 


Rev. Mr. Betiows, as one who had express- 
ed somewhat conservative views—did not desire 
to be cornered into so mean a position, as that 
some were disposed to assign the conservative. 
His great reason for not wishing to give effort 
almost exclusively to what are. called the moral 
reforms of the day, was that as a preacher, he 
wanted room for some thing more important. 
Our people were, in some respects worse off 
than slaves, and worse than the slave holder,— 
they were sinners. There were relations to 
family and conscience greatly neglected. There 
was a prevailing sinfulness and impotency in re- 
gard to good that needed to be rebuked. Mr. 
B. then went on to protest against exaggeration 
—the exaggeration of the pulpit. It was im- 
portant to rescue religion from cant. Some ap- 
peared to have a great desire to be Calvinistic— 
pious after the old sort—having their religion 
boxed up in pews and churches, as if* afraid it 
would be destroyed should it venture out into 
the world. We ought to remember that God 
made the world and made society; that minis- 
ters did not do all the preaching; that life, 
nature, providence, every thing and every event 
is preaching—earnestly, constantly and with 
power. With acheerful, trustful faith we should 
not be given to croaking—we should not be giv- 
en to despondency-—-we should not be given to 
Calvinism. 

Rev. Mr. Crarke remarked that he thought 
Christian faith was most cheerful. But true 
cheerfulness would not come from ignoring the 
fact of sin, It is man, as regenerated, redeemed 
from sin, who isto be happy, and look on life 
and nature with cheerfulness and hopefulness. 
He alluded to the woman of whom it was sai 
she loved much because much had been forgiven. 
The source of highest happiness was to be con- 
scious of reconciliation to God. i 

Rev. Mr. Bertows, observed that what his 
brother had just said was true, every word of it. 
There was no —— between them. He 

i i ectly. 
eThe ny Reeclation ~ then unanimously 
adopted : and after prayer by Rev. Mr, Burnap, 





him to be our work as a donomination to engage 


the Convention adjourned. 
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The room was brilliantly lighted with gys;—the 
tables richly loaded with luxuries and crowned 
with flowers. About five hundred ladies and 
gentlemen enjoyed the feast of good things and 
‘‘the flow of soul.” The members of the con- 
vention, officers of benevolent associations in the 
city and several others, were the guests for whom 
this rich entertainment was provided by the Uni- 
tarian Society. 

Mr Scholfield of Philadelphia presided. After 
the company were all seated, a blessing was in- 
voked by the Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston.— 
Justice being done to the rich supply made for 
the wants of the physical man, the Rev. Mr Fur- 
ness rose and in behalf of the Chair welcomed 
the company to this large family meeting. Oth- 
ers benies the family were present, but they 
were friends of the family and would not betray 
their confidence. He expressed some doubt 
whether any human voice would be able to fill 
the hall: still they would be glad to hear from 
any who might be moved to speak. He gave 
the old toast—‘* Absent friends:”’ and as on this 
occasion they were so numerous, if any one of 
them was present, he hoped he would answer for 
the rest. After a pause, Mr F, remarked, that 
he did not intend to ‘call out” any body 
in particular: but he saw several gentlemen seat- 
ed in the centre of the hall, who might have 
chosen that position, as the one in which they 
could secure the greatest number of hearers.— 
A voice from that quarter would be acceptable. 
He alluded to the neighborhood of the Rev. Mr. 
Bellows of New York. 

Mr Betiows said he must answer such a call 
as that he supposed, although he had nothing te 
say. He referred to several encouraging facts 
in regard to the prospects of our faith in the 
State and city of New York. Spoke of the es- 
tablishment of the new paper: of the third socie- 
ty, as a nest egg, now undergoing incubation— 
of which it was to be hoped something in due 
time might come. He said that numbers in the 
State of New York were ready to receive our views 
heartily, and that the great want, was the want 
of able men—as preachers. He expressed their 
determination, in his region, of getting some of 
the Unitarianism from New England: believing 
it might be for its health to go South. As he 
felt himself, however, to be talking irrelevantly, 
he would do the best thing he could do, and that 
was take his seat. 

In answer toa complimentary sentiment to 
Rhode Island—Rev. Mr Osgood of Providence 
rose and said;— 

I regret, Mr. President, that the kind tribute, 
that has just been paid to my adopted State, 
cannot be acknowledged by a more suitable rep- 
resentative, and especially that the voice, which 
we heard with such satisfaction last evening, 
cannot speak for Rhode Island and Providence 
to-day. 

Kepresenting here in the metropolis of great 
Pennsylvania almost the least of American States 
in the extent of her territory, I might hardly dare 
tosay a word in return for your cordial greeting, 
were the title of our citizens to speak decided by 
the measure of their domain. But, Sir, we 
people of Rhode Island are not in the habit of 
feeling very small, and surely when great prin- 
ciples, are the theme of remark or noble senti- 
ments the bond of communion, the seul is the 
measure of dignity, and animated by them, the 
least in stature may feel himself big as the big- 
gest. Standing here in the city of Penn, a guest 
from Rhode Island must be sluggish indeed not to 
feel his soul moved to its depths as he thinks of 
the soil which he left and that whieh here he 
finds. 

Historical associations of the most inter- 
esting kind, mark and connect the early history 
of oar two States. The foundations of both 
constituted eras in the progress of mankind.— 
Williams planted on the soil of Rhode Island the 
great principle of religious liberty ; Penn conse- 
crated the State, that bears his name, to the spirit 
of Christian love. ‘The chief cities, Providence 
and Philadelphia, fitly indicate the mission and 
heart of the illustrious founders,—the faith in 
God that is willing to confide spiritual truth to 
the consciences of men without external coercion, 
and benevolence that casts out all fear in the 
devoted love that looks upon all men as breth- 
ren. Fitly thea may these greetings pass be- 
tween us. Represented by us here, master- 
spirits of the human race stand face to face in 
this assembly. How can we help feeling the 
presence of Roger Williams and William Penn, 
—the stern Elijah and mild Elisha of the age of 
our forefathers. ‘The year of Penn's arrival 
was that of Williams’s death—as if the mantle 
of Elijah, bearing its master’s power and more 
than his tenderness fell upon Elisha. 

Another historical association connects our two 
States. lean but allude to itnow. The two 
minds more conspicuous than any others in the 
annals of England for the union of Christian 


now a forming world in its chaster 


Ving and 
its new created light. Is there not some such 
power in the music of Channing’s style? In its 
gentle—its almost angel's whisper—in its majes- 
tic flow and in its sometimes impassioned aspira- 
pa: does it not image to us the ocean now in 
i ripple against the pebbly shore, now 
in the serene expanse of its calmed waters, and 
ey in the gra deur of its surges moved us of 
o! me Cteative spirit and emblazoning the 
ve, rmament with gems of sparkling light ! 
ou will not deem it irrelevant for me to speak 
Channing’s name thus here. He belongs to you 
as tous, We could not keep his fame to our- 
selves if we would, nor would we if we could 
1 might multiply illustrations of the originality 
and independence of our peoplo—iljustrations 


would win admiration. I might speak of the 
pertinacity of some sects of Christians amongst 
us in preferring the movings of untutored mind 
to all the learning and discipline of universities, 
and in thinking little of the most noted of edu- 
cated ministers in comparison with those who 
boast that they know nothing but what the spirit 
teaches, and have as little respect for the gram- 
mar and rheturic as for the salaries of salaried 
preachers. 1 might speak, too, of voted instances 
of high original thought. I might speak of a 
man once of high name in legislative halls, who 

is said by an intimate friend to have read but a 

single book, and who when called to investigate 

any important subject w6uld sit gazing as upon 

vacancy, aud after a while rise from his seat, and 

give a lucid and masterly exhibition of the whole. 
matter. Many a similar case proves how gentle 

a mother nature is to those who thus trost in her. 

I might tell you of one now in the highest judi- 
cial office who exhibits his native originality in 

connection with a privileged education—and who 
has shown the compass of his mind, not only by 

his judgment and learning upon the bench, but 

by the composition of a poem on the early histo- 

ry of the state which has foand admirers and, 

we believe, publishers in Europe, and a philo- 

sophieal work, whose depth and coherence have 

not been questioned by the most intelligent ad- 

mirere of Swedenborg and Schelling. 

I must cease these remarks which have been 

already tuo long. A word only in reference to 

the present prospects of our state which we deem 

to be more auspicious than ever before. The 

civil troubles that have of late years brought us 
so conspicuously before the nation, have resulted 

in mutual,concession, and it is to be hoped in 
mutual forbearance. Weary of individual isola- 
tion, as of reckless wilfalness, our people are 
earnestly engaged im industrial enterprise and 

public improvements. They are virtually ac- 
knowledging, that freedom in its best sense is the 
motive to social co-operation and fraternal order. 
The jealousy that led them to fear the power of 
state interference even in the cause of education, 
has been done away. About fifty years since, 
the Mechanics’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
of Providence to their honor be it spoken began 
the movement for popular education, which with= 
in the Jast ten years has made such — 
progress. By the last census, Rhode Island ap- 
pears.as the richest state in the union in propor- 
tion to her population, and will not long be be- 
hind any state in the union in respect to her in- 
stitutions. 

Charged now with reciprocating your kind- 
ness in behalf of the liberal Christians of Provi- 


here, | am happy to blend two such names in 
resenting the kind regards of our friends in 
Rcsikanes to their brethren in Philadelphia.— 
The names go well together. One indicating 
brotherly love—the other designating that over- 
ruling and benignant power without faith in 
whose existence brotherly love cannot be. 

We greet you, and bid you be of good cheer. 
You may have more to struggle against than 
ourselves. “It is perhaps one of the perils of our 
position that we are in no danger of martyrdom. 
Our city flourishes, and we share in its prosper- 
itv. In the public improvements that have 
marked especially the last ten years, our own 
denomination has not been backward. Within 
that time an Orphan Asylum has been founded, 
our Public Schools have been put ona level with 
any in the nation. An Atheneum unsurpassed 
in popular utility has been established; a Luna- 
tie Asylum has been magnificently endowed. | 
claim no peculiar share for our brethren in these 
good works, but only afairshare. Indeed how 
could Jiberal Christians shrirk from lending a 
helping hand to every enterprise that aids the 
unfortunate, or refines and elevates society ‘— 
The man who calls himself a Unitarian, and 
lives in selfish isolation or niggard avarice, li- 
bels the name, and deserves from us no brother's 
hand. 

To you Philadelphians we would that we had 
a worthier hand to extend. We represent, how- 
ever, with our two prosperous Societies and prom- 





piety with the genius of speculative philosophy, 
found a home with us. Berkeley brought a name 
identical with every Christian grace to our shores, 
and passed years of holy ministration in Rhode 
Island in the town that can boast of Channing's 
nativity. Priestly, whose virtues the bitterest 
anathemas against his heresies have not been 
able to overlook, found an asylum and a grave 
in Pennsylvania. Fitly then may those States 
interchange greetings that have given welcome 
to such minds. 

In reviewing the history and characteristics 
of our States, it is obvious that the fortunes 
and institutions of each have been in a great 
degree determined by the leading dispositions 
of their founders. The spirit of liberty and 
of hamanity have prevailed signally in each 
according to the first movement. Rhode Is- 
land has always been distinguished for the 
individual independence of her citizens, the 
originality of their thoughts and ways. Pennsyl- 
vania has been marked four the philanthropy of 
her institutions and stands before the world as 
first among her sisters in adopting measures in 
behalf of the unfortunate, especially ia care for 
the sick, the blind, the orphan. If each State 
has defects, they may be traced to the excess of 
the ruling tendency, or to the neglect of modify- 
ing it by other important principles. Ifin Rhode 
Island independence has sometimes degenerated 
into wilfulness and indifference,—perhaps in 
Pennsylvania, humanity has somtimes been ting- 
ed by a quietism that shrinks from giving salu- 
tary pain. But it is not forus to speak orght 
in disvaragement of your noble Commonwealth. 
My sternest rebuke shall be one that you may 
not sufficiently resent. What can be the reason 
that you have so departed from the simplicity of 
your fathers’ ‘The magnificence of this me- 
tropolis, the stately regularity of your streets, the 
classic grandeur of your architecture, your sin- 
gular affluence in the treasures of beautiful art, 


entitle this metropolis to be ranked as Queen of 


beauty among sisters nowise uncomely. I speak, 
let me be understood, of inanimate beauty, 
for grave years and domestic relations may not 
allow me to test the truth of general tradition, 
and perceive the beauty that is animate here with 
life and soul. How came you, children of the 
Quakers, to have so beautiful a city! T leave 
it to your own consciences to apply the rebuke 
contained in this question. ; : 

Our Rhode Island makes no claim to rival you 
in the beautiful arts. In herown way, eye 
she is not to be outdone. In strength of individ- 
ual character and energy of ee ee 

i stand second to none. 5 igh 
prise, hor commences her virtues, and. failings 
have had their root in the same indomitable indi- 
viduality. We may see something of her pecu- 
liar spirit in the genius of Channing, world-re- 
nowned apostle of the soul's rights, and man’s 
dignity. There js always a mystery in the rise 
of a great mind. Who can trace the ways of 
Providence in planting in favored minds the gift of 
genius beit for poetry, painting eloquence, music, 
scientific analysis, or moral insight. How Chan- 
ning was favored from birth by « germ of diviner 
life, we cannot say. But sure it is, that two 
causes were powerful in deeiding his destiny. 
Of his own state and the spirit of its founder, he 
learned to call man no man master—to think for 
himself without pinning his faith to the sleeve 
of priest, or demagogue. Of the ocean by 
whose side he was born and bred, he imbibe 
power and aspiration. What words are those in 
which he speaks of the influence of that 


peatieney 
Newport beach upon his soul whether in its 


ising Mission Chapel, a respectable part of the 
people of Providence, and we live on such terms 
of friendship with Christians of every aame as to 
be in a degree at liberty to speak for all. We 
look up to no other denomination and Jook down 
upon none. Westand on our feet in good will 
to all. Our Ministers live on friendly relations 
with all others, and enjoy a Jarge measure of 
social privilege, ranging widely as it does in its 
compass from the meek minded man, who wears 
among us the mitre of the Roman Church to 
the friendly brethren who speak as the spirit 
moves them in the assemblies of that soeiety, 
which George Fox founded and William Penn 
adorned. 
With a sentiment partly stolen from another 
occasion, I close these words in acknowledgment 
of your courtesy. It is of a character that needs 
no inebriating drink to give it force. 
‘‘Philadelphia and Providence, in their com- 
mon parentage of noble principles, sister-cities. 
May theirsons and daughters look upon each 
other, not as cousins, but as brothers and sisters.’’ 


The duty of responding to this sentiment was 
assigned to Kelly Esq., of Philadelphia, 
who said, There was an old saying that a fish 
wus never properly out of water except at the 
table. But though at the table—he was a fish 
out of water and not properly. He, a junior 
member of the society—a child in comparison 
with others, ought not to answer for those older 
and wiser. Still he would say what he could. 
He was proud of the city of Wm. Penn for he 
was its child. Allusion had been made to its 
degeneracy—on account of its beauty: but beau- 
ty had always belonged to it. Where will a 
find more lines of beauty than in a Quaker bon- 
net? Where more beauty than in @ Quaker 
meeting? And who ever heard — Sxpeee- 
sions of beauty than fall from Quaker lips! It 
was characteristic of the Quakers to mingle 
taste and beauty. Mr K. then proceeded to 
f the Unitarians scattered over their noble 








oe s They were made such by the preaching 
of nature. The mountains and streams preached 


the unity of God. Every where were the 
preachers of this great truth. The stars and the 
sun watched over them continually. . He then 
alluded to Boston—where, when on a visit, he 
heard his own faith first put into words, from the 
lips of the eloquent Channing; and as he saw 
present one who was intimately associated with 
that eminent man, he hoped that his voice might 
now be heard. 


Water R. Jounson, Esg., that the gentle- 
man referred to might have a text, gave—*The 
memory of the Great Apostle of intellectual and 
moral freedom, William Ellery Channing. 


Dr. Gannert of Boston, rose and said he must 
be excused from speaking on that theme , there 
were too many tender associations connected with 
it to admit of any other response than that given 
by silent emotions of the heart. But he would 
speak on other topics for the spirit had moved him— 
the spirit of the occasion and the influences of the 
hour. We were met as those enjoying a con 
mon faith—a common hope and engaged in 4 
common effort. There were here representa- 
tions from the South—the land of chivalry ; and 








its progressive order—its primeval darkness agq © 


some of which might move mirth, whilst others » 





dence, a goodly number of whom are with me | 
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., . hich followed this remark, coming 
hes applets wera meeting, of both sexes, 
pom vale i p* most conclusive proof of an entire 
pat sd -oanl of opinion and feeling betweea the 
eeler and bis hearers.) After the very audi- 
he expression of a eg had_ subsided, Dr. 
G. commented playfully on Mr. Bellows closing 
observation. When he heard it was necessary 
for Unitarianism to go south for its health he 
began to tremble, But he found comfort in the 
thought that if it must seek a milder climate—its 
disease could not be dropsy or gout—the conse- 
quence of self-indulgenee—but consumption 
brought on by hard work, If it must go, ot 
ever, let it go, south and west and in every di- 
rection and God’s blessing be upon it. ; 

closed, in a serious and elevated strain, saying 
that we have afar higher Pr to rite age 
Unitarianism—to promote the pure wo ; 

the Infinite Father of all, and make all the sin- 
cere disciples of Jesus Christ. 


resumed by Greenwood, of Brooklyn N. 
Y.who dou whether being a layman, he 
ought to speak in such an assembly: but as it had 
been kindly intimated that laymen might know 
more about some things than the clergy he would 
ventare upon afew words. He then went on 
to speak in somedetail of the wonderfalness of 
our age in regard to the victories of science and 

hysical improvements. But he thought there 
had been no corresponding growth in religion. 
We still want to bring the great Bh the 
community to the pursuit of truth. hy can 
we not accomplish thist. The great obstacle in 
the way is mental slavery—as regards theologi- 
cal opinions. We have no religious freedom— 
or very little of it. How is this to be accounted 
fort First by the power of the pulpit, compell- 
ing men to adhere to the old fixed creeds, and 
warning them against the danger of heresy.— 
Secondly, by the influeuce of fashion. In many 
places it was unfashionable to be in the minority 
in religious views. Lastly, by the controlling 
force of party feeling. ihe great cause why 
rational Christianity did not spread faster was, 
he repeated, want of liberty. It was all impor- 
tant to get men to form honest opinions for them- 





selves. He looked upon Unitarians as the pion- 
eers and champions of religious freedom. hey 
must hasten the time of mental independence. — 


They must awaken men to independent thought 
as it were, with the sound of the trumpet. 


fessed? Who is ready to holdup the purity of 


human nature in of its depravity? Who 


which is neant when he is ‘the Son of God 
with power according the spirit of holiness,” 
and not of that greatness of his which is inexpli- 
cable or involves mystery and miracle. We are 
too prone to take our views of Christianity from 
some of the credulous followers of Christ, lest 
any departure from the early digeiples should 
fasten upon us the suspicions of unbelief in the 
Bille. But should we not feel free to speak of 
the narratives of those who hand down the ac- 
count of Christ's mission in their true character! 
The importance of free thinking and honest 
speech cannot be over-estimated. Be not afraid 
of the reputation of infidelity or the opprobrium 
of the religious world. We must be willing to 
be severed from it if necessary. And our fruits 





Mr. Sit, of Philadelphia, one of the Vice 
Presidents remarked, that we had a Furness to 
warm us: a Bellows to give 4 genial blast : 
and yet we were not consumed, but were ready 


Rev. Mr. Ex.iorr of St. Louis was unable to 
keep silence and yet he was hardly able to speak. 
The subject now before them was mest impor- 

to have a Burnap. tant and he must say a few words uponit. We 

Rev. Mr. Burnap, said in reply, if they ©X-| needed an itinerant, circuit missionary. ‘There 
pected to be set on fire by him, after the brilliant | were many places at the West where a few 
coruscations, which had been playing all around | hearers could be gathered and much good done 
us, they would be disappointed. Speaking for by a single visit of a preacher. He had been 
Maryland, however, he would say there were | employed by the Society for propagating the 
some things in her history of whieh even her) Gospel among the Indians and others. He went 

adopted sons might be proud. Romau Catholic | occasionally to the ethers—his own pulpit being 
as she was in her origin, she was, among the | supplied at the expense of the Society. He 
first on this side of the Atlantic to announce the | went not to preach Unitarianism, but practical 
great free principle, that the civil government had ‘religion. We could go thus as oil to calm 
nothing to do with the Chureh. In this declara-| troubled waters ; for it was a fact, that in places, 
tion she was only anticipated by Roger W illiams.} where even the regular ministry could not be 
Mr. B. then paid a tribute, which his personal | su stained—sectarianism ran higher than religion, 
experience had taught him was deserved, to the} and plain, simple, devotional, practical preach- 
liberality and Christian character of the Catho-| jng was received as a blessing. We needed 
lies of Maryland. Alluding to the interesting missionaries for this sort ofgork- Next, it was 
feature in this gathering, which made it indeed | most important to strengih@@ the strong points— 
a family party, the wivés and sisters and daugh- | make these fountains, as it were, from which 
ters being present to give additional grace 404 | streams might wive in due time all around. His 
beauty to the feast, he close with showing how | Society at St. Louis was an illustration in point. 
much Christianity had done for woman, not only | Though young, it could not only walk alone, 
in comparison with Paganism and Mohamme- | but even take a little ran abroad, to help others. 
danism, but even Judaism. | ‘They ask for co-operation. If they were a city 
Mr. Extior of St. Louis, who had arrived in} set on a hill, they wanted help to build the hill a 
the city only a few hours before, was here called | little higher, that the city might overlook and 
out.—in reply he said; that baving been travel-| be seen by a larger circle. Asa Society they 
ling a fortnight, he thought he ought to be ex-| were not only not dwindling but were keeping 
cused for-to-night. He knew of no brain that) up the cause io the State. Ifa Convention was 
would serve its o vner, without some sleep from | held there, he would almost engage to find the 
day today. And ashe had been deprived of! means to pay the expenses of twenty clergymen, 
that blessing, in steam-boat, coach and rail-road | if they would attend. It would be so rare a 
car, if any one had a receipt for securing it, un-| sight to see twenty clergymen of our faith. 
der such circumstances, he would be glad to} His people seldom saw bat one, and that not a 
know it. Meantime as he had nosuch receipt—) very large one. He could find a dozen of his 
he would take his seat. | brethren here now, whose expenses would wil- 

Rev. Mr. Fcrness, here observed that the| lingly be paid if they would each preach ia his 
hour for the services in the Church was ap-| Pulpit twe Sundays é wie 
proaching ; and yet they need not be in any hur-| And as to the raising of money for missionary 
rv; for there would be neither preacher nor con-| purposes: to this end hearts must first be secur- 
gregation till they got there. |ed. Money never comes from the pocket. He 
° After the closing ode had been sung, a few! never heard of a pocket so full, that money 





brief remarks, which we could not hear, but} Would come out unless the heart opened it. He 
which were understood to be a warm expression | would lay great stress too on the word Mission- 
of his gratification in having been called to pre- | @ry. That old Lacedoinonian cry must be heard. 
side over such a meeting, were made by the} We need men who will not ask how much will 
President. | you pay. We need men who will feel that they 

Amidst the bustle of breaking up, Mr. Chan-| re mussionaries. We need more true-hearted 


diet, Editor of the Gazette (and who is we be-|™en, animated by a spirit of self-sacrifice. If 
lieve a Roman Catholic) expressed his thanks | those now in the pulpit had more of this spirit, 
for having been invited to this gathering. He there would be a speedy change for the better 
had heard as he anticipated some remarks to If young men would join our noble profession 
which he could not fully assent—but he had | aod ennoble it with noble-minded men, our cause 
heard far more that found full response in his | Would flourish. Only give us the spirit of self- 
own heart. | sacrifice, ready to yield all to the call of duty. 

The **family party’’—certainly and by the | r (Lucretia Mott, a minister in the :' Society of 
unanimous consent of all present, one of the pleas- | Friends, being present, was here invited on mo- 
antest, ever held, was nuw broken up. tion of Rev. Mr. Furness to take a seat in the 
| Convention.) 

Rev. Mr. Loturop, spoke of the utterly, in- 

‘ | significant and contemptible amount given the 

At seven and one half o'clock, the church was | missionary cause, by all sects, in comparison 
again filled for public worship. ‘The devotional | with what was given to other less worthy ob- 
exercises were conducted by Rev. J. F. Clarke} jects. For how many things of little or no mo- 
of Boston. The sermon was delivered by Rev. | ment, compared with the spread of the free Gus- 
F. H. Hedge of Bangor, Me., from 2 Peter iii. pel of Christ, was money poured out like water. 
13: ‘Nevertheless, we, according to this promise | The only way to increase missionary effort was 
look for new heavens and anew earth, wherein|to make men deeply and personally religious. 
dwelleth righteousness.’’ This expectation char- | This after all was the great work to be done, the 
acterized the strong faith of the early Christians; | conversion of individual hearts. 
but it was not confined to them; there has always| Rev. Mr. Ciarxe, only wished to say a word 
been this vision in the world; it appears in the | Or two on one point. Many had a dread of copy- 
Hebrew prophets and the Pagan philosophers.— | ing the measures of other denominations. This 
It has never yet been realized: is it ever to be | dread was proper to a certain extent ; mere imi- 
realized! Is its realization within the power of| tation was bad. But the dread might be carried 
man, or must it be regarded as an impossible | too far. We must not refuse measures or lan- 
chimera? The preacher showed that this idea| guage which are natural and fit for us because 
has a necessary foundation in the nature of man. | others employ them. It is not safe to cut the 
Perfect obedience to the laws of God is all that | member entirely off from the great body of the 
is required to realise it. In the moral nature of Church. ‘Che member will wither ; and it can- 
man we find the new heaven and the new earth | not get or give all the good itmight. We should 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. Further, the/ 90t rashly separate from the old, nor shrink 
realization of this hope is the specific object of | from what is new ; but from both take what we 
the Christian revelation, and vouched by all the | can make good use of. 
provisions of God for the education of the human} Rev.J.T. Sarcent, of Somerville Mass., 
race. He then inquired how far the Christian| spoke of the mission to the poot—of its im- 
Church in past ages had been faithfal to this| portance and of its success thus far. He 
aim, and found it guilty of great negligence as|thought the luxury, and self-indulgence of 
the depository of the divine idea of society, and| wealth, the wide separations in society ought to 
concluded with an appeal to the members of the| be rebuked; and the doctrine of the human 
Convention to be true to their calling in this re-| brotherhood more faithfully urged upon the 
gard and to urge the practical application of those | practice of the richer classes. 
truths which, as fast as they are received, will} Rev. Mr. Muzzey, urged the necessity of 
change the condition of the world. | cultivating the missionary spirit—and deprecated 


Wepnespay Evenine, 


encouraged. 


and not our opinions will finally judge us.— 
There is but one criterion of judgment, andever 

body knows what love, truth, mercy are! If 
we seek to bring forth righteousness exceeding 
the righteousness of the Seribes and Pharisees, 
then we need fear little though brother deliver 
up brother to death. It may become a small 
thing to be judged of man’s judgment. We 
ought to rejoice that we are permitted to offer a 
pattern of Christianity exceeding the common 
one. We need Saviors that shall be as Saviors 
on our own Mount Zion. How great is the mis- 
chief thos® false doctrines are doing which make 
men depraved and then point to the vicarious 
suffering of Christ. We are too prone to begin 
with the spirit and then seek to be made perfect 
in the flesh. Weclothe our thought in expres- 
sions that deceive. There is too much image 
worship still practiced by Christians! We ae 
apt to proselyte to sect rather than to Christian- 
ity! It hasbeen well said our fathers made 
graven images, but we make verbal ones. God 
bas made man after his image, and man has 
made God after his image. If you have had 
Channing and Worcester to lead you on, why 
are you not prepared to carry the work forward, 

even beyond them? My heart was made humble 
and tender when I came iuto the Convention, 

and saw in the chair the son of an old friend of 
my father; Samuel Parkman of Boston. Look- 
ing at Calvanistic Boston as it then was, and 

considering how Channing rose and bore his 
testimony and what results followed, we may be 
But let the work advance, Lo! 

the field is white to the harvest. There are 
some circumstances now tending to break the 
connexion between religion and death, and to 
substitute a connexion between religion and life. 





Tuurspay Mornine, Oct. 22d, 
The Convention again met at 9 o’clock, and was 
opened with prayer by Rev. Thomas B. Fox of 
Boston, A letter from Rev. James Kay of 
Northumberland, Pa., expressing his interest in 
the meeting, regretting his inability to be pres- 
ent, and referring to the importance of provision 
for the maintainance of the church of which he 
was pasior, was read and referred to the Com- 
mittee of Arrange ments. 

The third resolution was then taken up. Af- 
ter remarks by Rev. Charles Briggs, General 





the carrying of social distinctions into the house 
of God. (See Mr. M’s remarks above.) 

tev. Mr. Hepor, dwelt on the importance of 
presenting religious truth in plain, simple terms, 
avonling cant and stereotyped phraseology. We 
| used phrases that had no definite meaning— 
phrases that had lost the force and significancy 
they once possessed. He instanced the phrase, 
‘*saving souls’’ as an example. Preachers were 
100 apt to act as unwisely, as would physicians 
who should use hard words and discuss theories, 
when they should be applying remedies direetly 
to the disease. He thought the great difficulty 





Secretary of A. U. Association, on the im por- 
tance of a missionary spirit, and the wide and | 
various fields open to missionary labor, the dis-| 
cussion was suspended to attend to a letter front | 
the church in Baltimore, asking that the next 
semi-annual Convention may be held in that city. 
This gave rise to some conversation which re- 
sulted in the passage of the following resolution, 
and the appointment of Rev. Messrs. Lothrop, 
Farley and Hedge as a committee to carry it in- 
to effect. 


‘Resolved, that a committee of three be appoint- 
ed to reply to the Letter from the First Independent 
Church in Baltimore, expressing the strong interest 
and sympathy of the members of this Convention in 
Sete welfare, bat declining for considerations to be 
e — in reply to accept their invitation to hold 
o. oe dat at heen next year, but intimat- 
Sipeticable pe and | purpose to do so at the earliest 

Rev. Mr Farley, after expressing his regret 
that through inadvertence it had not been doue 
before, moved the following seseheden. Sanne 
was adopted by a unanimous vote: ase “Wy 


_ “Resolved, That the members of this Convention 
viewing with deep interest our fellow laborers for 
the trath, the Christian connexion throughout our 


was in the application of the Gospel to real life— 
the sins of the day—the actual sins of society. 
They had been invited to go to St. Louis. Now 
should he accept that invitation, there was an 
application of Christianity, to an institution ex- 
_ isting there which he should feel bound to make. 
Would he be allowed to make it? Weuld 
rege be raised for those who should preach 
the reformation of that abuse? The ministry to 
| the Poor in Boston was an excellent ministry. 
It went to rem@ly a social evil. It was a reality. 
l'he thing demanded was to bring Christianity 
to the actual world. 

Lucretia Mort said: It was most unexpect- 
ed to her to be permitted te speak on this occa- 
sion. Iam gratified in having an invitation to 
rspeak out the truth without clothing it in set 
theological language. I liked the observation of 
the last speaker, (Mr. Hedge) especially in ref- 
erence to this point. We make the cross of 
Christ of no effect, by the ambiguous and de- 
ceiving phraseology we throw around his pre- 
cepts and doctrines. It goes to perpetuate the 
erroneous views which prevail in Christendom, 
of the divinity of Christ, and the vicarious atone- 
ment. If we could disabuse Christianity of the 
errors of theology we should do much towards 
advancing so great and glorious a system if it 





land, and now more especially in this city and @ 
—treciprocate fully and heartily the sna of pe 
and sympathy expressed by them 
body, and desire now and always to be regarded ug 
ready to co-operate with them in what we feel to be 
@ common cause.”’ 

Under this resolution Elder Charles Plummer 
of the Christian Connection in Philadelphia, was 
invited to take a seat in the Convention, 

‘ Rev. Mr Lothrop, from a committee appointed 

as that purpose; reported the following as the 
oti teh a Arrangements for the next Con- 

vention, and the re t i 

i te report was unanimously accept- 

. Rey. S. Osgood of Providence, R. I., Rev. J. 
- Clarke of Boston, Mass. Rev. A. Hill, of 
V orce ster, M ie . . ’ 
serra: rs “e Fairbanks, Esq., of 

estown ass., Hon. Alb “eari 
cston, Mary , ert Fearing, of 


The discussion of the 3d resolution was now 


| 


union | 


can be called such, But when preachers for 
fear of losing their reputation in the religious 


With our religious | world, speak of their faith in the Divinity of 


| Christ, and the vicarious atonement, they are re- 
tarding Christian progress by their want of sim- 
plicity and frankness. 

| Nothing is more fitted to impede this progress 

than the popular theology, the generally receiv- 

ed systems of faith. A speaker has said (Mr. 
slarke) that we ought not unwillingly to allow 
ourselves to be cut off from the body of the 


church. But, however vital that body may be 
and she would not deny it much earnestness and 
worth, 


1, yet we must be willing to be separated 
from it, in respect to the important doctrines.— 
But who is there of you glorying so much in 
that spirit of heresy in which St. Paul boasted 
—heresy after the manner of men, who of you 
stands so fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free, as to acknowledge the extent 
of their secret suspicions of views ordinarily pro- 








The graveyard and the church, religion and 
death are not now as they were soclosely and in- 
separably connected. Rural cemeteries have help- 
ed to bring religion into view as belonging more 
to our present state than our future condition !— 
This divine gift of religion has been bestowed 
rather to govern our lives than to gratify our 
curiosity! We are fast settling down into sat- 
isfaction with the general ignorance in relation to 
the future, and are no longer content to weave 
together a few texts about the nature of the fu- 
ture state and play upon the superstitious feel- 
ings and hopes of the people without moving 
them to good works. Relgion is fast getting 
to be min gfed with every day life, with common 
goodness. 

The minister is ashamed to make such a use 
of the Bible, as shall make it a store house of 
arguments against the most sacred causes of hu- 
manity ; to quote from the sensualist Solomon 
texts in defence of intemperance, or to place ob- 


in God. Where were we to get the spirit of 
self-sacrifice? On our knees in prayer. Where 


will speak of Christ's divinity without mystery !| were we to get humility, purity, energy, which 
who will speak of the importance of becoming | constitute tifice? On our knees 1 prayer. 
Christ-like by following, his example of that] It is said we must be religious. What is meant 


by that? What did Jesussay it meant! ‘Thou 
4 love the Lord thy God with all thy heart.” 
‘The more he read that commandment, the more 
it perplexed him. He came not there to use the 
language of confession or rebuke; but he felt 
that he did not keep that commandment. Oth- 
ers may; but if we do not that com- 
mandment, how can we work—how can we 
meet and surmount difficulties. We must get 
the necessary courage, in the secret struggles of 
the soul, laboring upward and upward to God. 
Is not this, the great want, dhe want of the de- 
votional spirit?! The age is material in its phil- 
osophy, sensual in its ways. He said it with 
reverence, you must bring God from heaven and 
ut him in connectivn with this material world. 
must be seen and known in the market 

and the-street. 

Dark as the times are there is encouragement 
in this; the age feels its great need. Men 
are feeling after if haply they may find God. 
The religious capacity of the soul, is making 
its demand. And men will come to find satisfac- 
tion in this highest truth, that in God alone can 
they find true life. 

oman too is erying for God. She in the 
sanctuary of home is thirsting for communion 
with her Maker. Most instructive are those 
passages which show us woman at the cross and 
at the sepulchre in all her loving courage and 
disinterested devotion. No woman had ever 
thus honored the death ded of any heathen 
philosopher. Let us listen to the cry ‘‘show us 
the Father.’ Here is our strength; for we 
can give them the Father,—give them a simple, 
rational piety. We can go to a God who is lib- 
erty and love. 
If we would as Uuitarian Christians, build up 
our Cause, we must give a more devotional char- 
acter to all our labors. Mr. G. here alladed to 
a fact in the late meeting of the Evangelical A|- 
liance in London—the spirit of prayer which 
prevailed. ‘This was one bright feature in that. 
assembly of loving bigots. This redeemed it 
somewhat from the disgrace which hangs over 
it for the scorn it poured on free thought. 
Mr. G. concluded by saying that could the 
devotional spirit distinguish our denomination, 
he would never again take dark views of its con- 
dition. For whilst he was sure that every plant 
which the Heavenly Father had not planted 
would be rooted up,—this. would grow until it 
had overshadowed the earth; and its leaves 
would be for the healing of the nations. 
The 3d. Resolution was then passed by an 
unanimous vote. 
Rev. Mr. Lothrop with a few feeling and ap- 
propriate ,emarks, introduced the following reso- 
lution : 
Resolved, That the thenks of this Convention be 
presented to the Pastor and brethren and sisters of 
this Society for the hospitality they have exercised 
towards us, for the cordial and truly Christian kind- 
ness with which they have welcomed us to their 
houses and their hearts and for all that they have 
done for our convenience, and to give interest and ef- 
ficacy to this occasion. 
Before putting the resolution to vote, Dr. Parkman 
requested the indulgence of the Convention to a few 
remarks. 
“The very terms of the resolution,’’ he said, 
“awaken our most grateful emotions, and no sooner 
had they been uttered, than they found, he was per- 
suaded, a ready response in every heart. As the 
members of this Convention, we find the utmost 
reason for our grateful acknowledgements. And, 





stacles in the Way of those who ate seeking to 
break the fetters of the slave, by quoting texts 
of Scripture to prove slavery a patriarchal insti- | 
tution! Look too at woman's place in society | 
here among ourselves. There is great zeal for | 
the relief of Hindvo woman, but let us look at | 
home and behold worse than their funeral pile, | 
the immolation of woman at the shrine of Priest- | 
craft. Has she leave to speak out the gushings | 
of her soul!’ Ah! Have you, Brethren unfet- 
tered yourselves from a prejudice that is tending 
to immolate one half the whele human family! 
Some of us.have sot so read the Seriptures as 
to find warrant for the exclusive appropriation 
ofthe pulpit by one sex! I know where I 
stand, | should speak with all delicacy. But 
shall not the time come when you will consider 
if a great deal too much of church machinery | 
and ecclesiastical formality, does not mingle | 
with your Christianity. Are you not worse | 
than your teachers, in keeping up ordinances 

which they would suffer to decline, and will you 

not soon be able to see how much more affec- 

tionate Christian Institutions might be if they | 
were not cumbered with a salaried class, how 

much less ex pensive and more efficient, 

I hear you speak of Missionaries—I always 
like better that name which the excellent Joseph 
Tuckerman chose for himself, a minister at 
large. I desire to see Christianity stripped of all 
names and things that make it technical, of the 
gloomy appendage of a sect. Let itbe a king- 
dom of God in the soul, let the inward voice 
speak out, and it will find a repose. lcare not 
for the superstition of the Quaker language. I 
feel myself to be one of you. Let me urge you 
by all that is glorious in your principle to be 
faithful to them. Do not reach to build up a 
demure piety, but a true useful practical life. I 
wish there were more extempore speeches 
among you. Then men who work with their 
own hands and Jabor from day to day shall pour 
out the gushings of their hearts upon you. If 
the ministry were stripped of its peculiar and 
special support there would be many preachers 
for one and a greater enlargemant of heart in all. 
Brethren, hearken to the spirit. He dwelleth 
with you though you know it not. It is he that 
walketh with you by the way. Are not the as- 
pirations for truth, proof that we have a present 
God with us? 





Rev. Mr. Exiort, rose to corréct a mistake 
or two into which his friend from Bangor had 
fallen. He was not here seeking a supply for 
his pulpit during his absence; that was provided 
for. His invitation was an addition to that per- 
manent supply. And astothe subject of sla- 
very, it certainly would be unwise; in his opin- 
ion it would be wrong for a stranger in St. 
Louis, only fora few Sundays, to make that 
subject prominent in allthis preaching. But 
though it was a subject surrounded with difficul- 
ties and to be delicately treated, he assured the 
brethren, it was no harder to manage in that 
city, than in this city of Philadelphia. He 
could say freely and without offence as much 
if not more there than he could here about abo- 
lition; and he assured the gentleman, that he 
should feel less embarrassed in asking him to 
his pulpit by his views ou slavery than by his 
remark about the ‘‘saving of souls.” 


Rev. Dr. Gannett remarked a little while 
ago he was anxious to speak, for his heart was 
brimful; it was full now, but whether with the 
same spirit that then overflowed it he could 
hardly tell. He had been moved by what his 
brothers Elliott and Lothiop had said. He 
thought their words had gone to the heart of 
this resolution; to the heart of our denomination, 
to the heart of every interest dear to us. The 
great want is, the want of a religious spirit.— 
But what spirit! that which comes from the 
close connexion of the soul with God. Our de- 
ficiency is here; in the devotional principle.— 
We may speak of Christian theology as com- 
posed of three elements, the rational, the phi- 
lanthropic, the devotional. The two former 
marked the two first stages of our denomination, 
but we have not as we should, exhibited the lat- 
ter. Either of these alone will not do. ‘To- 
gether they are the three corded line which will 
bind success to our cause, the triune faith, in 
which we may rejoice and glory. How shall 
we remedy our want? we must discover that 
want, the need of more of that humble, glowiag 
piety, in the individua] soul brought into inti- 
mate communion with God. The great point to 
solve, is how to bring the soul into the closest 
and happiest relation to God. ‘To this end we 
need certainly, a rational theology; and for this 
we have labored well. But we must make 
Christian truths of sucha theology vital; else 
they will be as dry as the five points of Calvin- 
ism. Philanthrophy separated from piety, would 
become a beautiful corpse. 

Mr. G. went on to say that once there was a 
mystery (the admission of the Gentiles into the 
Christian communion) which is now clear: but 
there is alsoa m which the early disci- 
ples understood, viz. the life hidden with Christ 





first of all, does it become us to bless the paternal 
hand which has so graciously conducted us hither, 
and opened to us such various good. We have been 
welcomed to the dwellings of oar friends with a most 
refined and generous hospitality, and they have 
opened wide their arms to receive us. We have 
been gathered within this house of Prayer, of- 
fering our common petitions, mingling our sympa- 
thies, and freely imparting our thoughts. In the in- 
structions of this pulpit, we have learnt how we 
should sepurate ‘‘the precious from the vile, the chaff 
from the wheat:’’* and how we may ourselves ad- 
vance, even while we ure hastening unto ‘‘the new 
heavens and the new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness.’’* 

In all our discussions of topics of high and com- 
manding interest, we have sought not to forget, ‘‘that 
the end of the commandment is charity out of a pure 
heart and a good conscience and faith unfeigned.”’ 
And we may regard it as a subject for our just con- 
gratulation, that there has been exhibited here so 
much of that which the wise and gentle Melancthon 
commended to his friend Luther as the spirit best 
becoming deliberations among Christians—in what 
is certain, wnily; in what is doubtful, liberty; but 
in every thing, charity: or, if I may be permitted to 
adopt here, his own felicitous expression, ‘‘In certis, 
unitas; in dubiis, libertas; in omnibus, charitas.’’ 
In the course of this morning's debate, by a spec- 


lial vote of this body, we have shared a privilege, un- 


wonted certainly, and singular in ovr assemblies, of 
listening to the words of a gifted lady, worthy to be 
called **a Friend,’’ who, had she lived in the day of 
the Apostle, would doubtless have found her place 
with the women whom he commends to his Philip- 
pian brethren as ‘this fellow-laborers in the gospel ;”” 
while on the other hand we may not suppress our 
conviction, that could the same Apostle have been 
present with us here, he would have urged in all 
the wisdom and the courtesy that were in him, some 
other interpretations of his own injuyctions. 

I may not detain you longer, my brethren, from 
the expression of what the Resolution before us im- 
plies; and certain, as I am, of the sentiments of 
grateful and respecttul regard so cordially cherished 
for the pastor and the people of this church, I pro- 
pose thatthe Resolution itself be adopted by the 
Convention rising. 

It was accordingly so adopted, and Rev. Mr. Elliot 
of St. Louis being invited by the President to close 
the serviees with prayer, the Convention was dis- 
solved. 

Rev. Mr. Furness, found it hard to bid fare- 
well to the parting guests. Their presence had 
woven living ties, never to be broken. The 
Unitarians,of Philadelphia had heard of their 
brethren atthe Hast ; and had occasionally list- 
ened to some of their preachers. But now they 
knew them—knew them with their warm hearts 
—knew them as fiiends. In behalf of his 
Church he thanked them all for coming, and for 
what they had done. He felt proud of his de- 
nomination ; proud of the manly freedom that 
had been shown—proud of the confidence that 
had been reposed in human nature. He bade 
them farewell ; and prayed that God's blessing 
might rest upon them, 

At this point of the proceedings alady, whom 
we understood to be Esther Moore, a respect- 
ed speaker among the Friends arose, and pro- 
ceeded to address the convention. After re- 
spectfully hearing her for a few moments, the 
President said, that it was his duty to inform 
her, that the hour at which the convention had 
voted to adjourn had nearly arrived; that there 
were other subjects demanding their action; and 
that with whatever reluctance, the convention 
myst forego the benefit of her remarks. Upon 
which the lady with the readiest acquiescence 
took her seat. 

Exper Cuaries Piumer briefly thanked the 
Convention, for the vote by which he had been 
permitted to take his seat with them and enjoy 
as he had done these excellent meetings. 

After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Elliott, the 
Convention was dissolved. 





* These were the texts of the Preachers to the Con- 
vention, Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence and Rev. Mr. 
Hedge of Bangor. 








*.* The Thursday Lecture was preached this 
week by Rev. E. Peabody of this city, from 
Romans viii. 6. “For to be carnally minded is 
death, but to be spiritually minded is life and 
peace.” Subject—The Spiritual life. 





Tue Cuurcu 1x Sprainc Street, West Rox- 
Bury, have given an unanimous call to the Rev. 
Dexter Clapp, late of Savannah to become their 
Pastor. 





fic} In order to give the report of the doings of 
the Convention, &c., at Philadelphia, we have been 
oliged to postpone several communications and oth- 
er matter prepared for to-day’s paper. 





It is understood that Rev. Mr Frothingham 
is to be a temporary substitute for Rev. Dr. 
Dewey. [Whig. 

We understand that this report which is found 
in several papers is not true. 





pall ear 














ITEMS. 


Eprrortat Courtesy. We copy the follow- 
ing notice, with pleasure, from the New York Re- 
corder. We hope soon to be able to give our rea- 
ders a more particular account of the new paper in 
New York, which, conducted as it will be by those 
who are on the spot, must do more than can be done 
by us here to meet the peculiar wants of that part of 
the country. ‘There is surely room enough for them 
and us, and we wish them all success in their truly 
worthy undertaking. 

Curist1an Inquirer. This is the title ofa 
Unitarian paper just established in this city, of which 
Mr. Wm. Kirkland is the editor. he establish- 
ment of such a paper had been for sometime in con- 
templation, and we presume therefore that it has 
been done with a thorough counting of the cost. 
Whether it will be regarded as an interference with 


MISCELLANEOUS 











well-conducted [Unitarian paper of Boston, we do 
not know. We cannot wish our new neighbor suc- 
cess in the propagation of Unitarian views of Chris- 
tianity, but we shall find pleasure in meeting in him 
a manly opponent, of cultivated mind liberal 
feelings. . 
DisapPpEARANCE OF Mr. Kirxianp. Mr. 
Kirkland, the editor of the new Unitarian paper at 
New York, left his home on Saturday of last week, 
and has not since returned. He left the hotel at 
Newburg on Sunday evening, to take the night boat 
down, and it is feared may have walked into the 
river. Any information in regard to his probable 
fate will be gratefully received by his family, at No. 
143 Green street, New York. 

Tue Bovy or Mr. Kirx Lanp whose: disap- 
pearance excited so much anxiety, has we learn 
been found in the North river, near the wharf at 
Newburg. The sad supposition of his friends is 
thus confirmed, that in the darkness and storm of 
Sunday night (Oct. 18th) he must, on his way to the 
steambeat, have made a mistep and fallen into the 
water. 


The above notice of Mr. Kirklaad’s paper was 
written before we saw any account of the sad acci- 
dent. We had no personal acquaintance with him, 
but cannot make this announcement without pro- 
found sorrow. God only knows and he alone can 
soothe the anguish of the bereaved friends. We 
deeply mourn over the event asa public calamity. 
The loss of a zealous, accomplished, Christian man 
is one not easily supplied, and especially at this time, 
when all the zeal, ability and virtue among as find 
ample room for exercise in the great field before us. 
MinisTeR AT LARGE In CHARLESTOWN.— 
Rev. Mr. Folsom, late of Haverhill, has entered 
upon his duties at Minister as Large in Charlestown. 
Yaue CoLtLeGe. Professor Woolsey was or- 
dained as Pastor, and inaugurated as President of 
Yale College, at New Haven, on Wednesday, Oct. 
2ist. The first ceremony took place in the fore- 
noon, and the Jatter in the afternoon. In the eve- 


ning all the College buildings were brilliantly illu- 
minated, in honor of the event. 


WitiraMs Cotiece. The trastees of Wil- 
liams College, at a late meeting, voted to erect, as 
soon as practicable, a new three story College edi- 
fice, on a vacant Jot adjoining West College. The 
great and continued increase of students renders this 
necessary, the present accommodations not being 





sufficiently ample to furnish all with rooms. ‘This 
will make the third College building, which has been 
put up in Williamstown within three years. The 
number of students now attendant on the College is 
larger than at any former period. 

Rev. Orvitte Dewey, D. D., delivered a 
parting discourse to his congregation, on Sunday 


the prescriptive rights of the Christian Register, the | vember 


In Salem, 22d inst, Ic babod Tucker, Esq , $1; late 
clerk of the Judicial Gare of mys and a 
graduate of Harvard aie n the class of 1791. 

In Newburyport on ‘Th Jast, Ann, child 
of Andrew F. and Hannah G. ,aged 5 years, 


6 mos, P 
In Newbury, on Saturday morning, Mr. Edmund 
Pin Wert Haverhill, Mx John. Webster. 63 
est Haverhi ohn 2 ty 
In East Haverhill, Mrs Mary P., wife of Mr. El- 
bridge Cooper, 27. 








HEAP BED COMFORTERS, of various sizes, 
from 5 to 11 quarters wide, made by the Blind, and 

for sale at 152 Washington street. si 
3tis 


Prices from 92 cents to $3,50. 
H J. MARTIN, M. D., Surexron Dentis7, 15 
e Summer street, has REDUCED THE PRICES of 
his whole sets of Mineral Teeth, with or without gums, 
from $200 and $175 to $125 and $100, and so in pro- 
portion for all other dental operations. _is3m_ obl 


HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIG- 
IOUS MISCELLANY, No CXXXVIII, for No- 








‘ _ —CONTENTS— 
Art. I. bbe a3 Theory applied. to the Life of 
hrist. 
Il, The True Idea of Priest and King. 
III. Artistic Representations of the Trinity. 
1V. Subjects for the Pulpit. 
V. Greenwood’s Misceltanies. 
VI. Cheever’s Writings. 
VIII. Character and Position of Congregationalism. 
1X. Notices of Recent Publications. 
X. Intelligence. 
Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 
ington st. Stis o31 


EETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN.— 

For years, surgeons and dentists have vainly sought 
for some means to alleviate. pain while severe opera- 
tions were taking place. Many an individual has gone 
tohis grave, thro a dread of suffering, who might 
have been saved had he been willing to place himself in 
the hands of the surgeon; and persons have sufiered for 
many a long year with their Teeth, rather than submit 
to have them extracted. Mis acknowledged that ex- 
tracting teeth is one of the most painful operations in 
surgery, but the pain being momentary, is not so gene- 
rally perceived. ‘To remove all these difficulties, and 
allow even the most sensitive an opportunity for the 
performance of any surgical or dental operation, Dr. 
MORTON has discovered a compound to alleviate 
pain. He can, after administering it, extract a tooth, 
and the patient will not be sensible of the slightest pain. 
He has done it in repeated instances. He has made 
arrangements to extract Teeth, using his Compound, at 
his Rooms, No 19 Tremont Row. . 4w o3l 


HE BOSTON ALMANAC, for 1847, by 








8.N. 

Dickinson, will be published at an early day in 
December. ‘The Directory to the Business People of 
Boston, will be thoroughly prepared, and inserted at 
greater length than usual. As the business of the city 


it. In the number now coming out, there will be a se- 
ries of DIAGRAMS representing the various RAIL- 
ROADS diverging from Boston, with bistorical sketch- 
es ofeach. ‘These diagrams or maps have been pre- 
pared at sume considerable expeuse, and will, together 
with the Business Directory, form the principal fea- 
tures to the Almanac for 1847, The usual quantity of 
Miscellaneous Matter will be found in its pages. ‘The 
covers will be illuminated with some choice specimens 
of Printing, and the fine large Map of Boston, will be 
nd up in the volume. 

Orders may be sent to Mr B. B. MUSSEY, 29 
Cornhill, or to the Proprietor, S.N..Dickusson, 52 
Washington street. 2wisdos o31 





REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
NewLy Srereotyrep Epirion. The sub- 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination, have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
pOne Hundred Hymns has been made. 
They have also published another Edition containing 


pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

‘T'wo separate editions will in futare be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above-referred to, but on 





evening, in view of his separation from them for sev- 
eral months to come. His text was taken from the | 
seventh chapter of 1 Corinthians, and the 25th verse: 
“| have no commandment of the Lord: yet I give | 
my judgment as one that hath obtained mercy of | 
the Lord to be faithful:’? and his discourse was of a 

miscellaneous character. He referred in brief terms 

to his. inability, through ill health, to discharge his 

pastoral duties to his entire satisfaction; alluded in 

language of deep feeling, to the sudden death of Mr. 

William Kirkland; and, after dweliing at some 
length on the proceedings of the ate Unitarian Con- 

vention at Philadelphia, concluded by invoking peace 
and prosperity to dwell wherein he had so long min- 
istered. [New York Express, Oct. 26th. 


new type, andthe other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 

‘The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were 

It is believed that this at will meet the 
views of the numerous friends a this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in ase, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr. 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Yonng;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st. 





LonGeviry. Rev. Mr. Lothrop, in his discourse 


j at Brattle street church yesterday merning, alluded | 
to the decease of two female members of his charch | 
who had died within a few days past, at a venerable | 


age. One of these persons,* we understand, died | 
in the 91st year of her age, never having suffered a | 
day's illness, or had occasion for the advice of a | 
physician until the last four days of her life. The 
other died at the age of 93, having until a few weeks 
pst, regularly walked to church on Sundays, some- 
times in inclement weather, from a remote part of 
the town. [Daily Adv. 

* This lady, we learn, was Mrs. Elizabeth Boyle, 
who died last week, at the advanced age above 
stated. She was the widow of Col. John Boyle, 
formerly well known as a bookseller in this city. 





{XG J. B. GOUGH, Sunpay Eventye, Nov Ist. 
There will be an Address on ‘Temperance, in the Tre- 
mont Temple, at 74 o’clock. Admission 12§ cents. 

M. GRANT, Pres. B. T. A. Soc’y. 

F. R. Woopwarp, Sec’y. o31 





{G- FRANKLIN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. The F. E. A. will meet at the house of Dr 
Wright, in Montague, on Monday, Nov. 2d. 

Public services are expected. 


o81 By order of the Scribe. 





{G- ALBANY FESTIVAL. The occurrence of 
an exciting State election on the First Week in Novem- 
ber, the time appointed for the Festival, and which was 
unforeseen, induces a further delay. The time is now 
definitively fixed for the 18th, 19th and 20th of Novem- 
ber. . 
Our friends will see the propriety of having all arti- 
cles intended for us placed in our possession early in the 
preceding week. Boxes. directed to “*H. F. Harring- 
ton, 250 Lydius,street, Albany,” and put in charge of 
the Expresses on the Railroads, &e., will be promptly 
delivered. H. fF. HARRINGTON. 

Albany, Oct 31, 1846. 


{-The MIDDLESEX NORTH ASSOCIATION 
will hold their next meeting at the Rev Mr Morse’s, in 
Tyngsboro’, on Wednesday, Nov 11th, one week later 
than the usual time, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


o3I JOS. C. SMITH, Scribe. 





{G-UNION PASTORAL ASSOCIATION. The 
Association will meet on Tuesday; Nov 10th, at Rev 
F. D. Huntington’s,—residence on the Highlands, in 
Roxbury. SAML. OSGOOD, Scribe. 








“MARRIAGES. 





In this city, 22d inst, by Rev Mr Smith,Mr Charles 
Jordan of Cambridge, to Miss Mary C. eldest daugh- 
ter of Samuel G. Bradshaw, Esq. of Boston. 

By Rev Dr Beecher, Mr Caleb Gilman of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to Miss Catherine J., daughter of Mr 
Richard Burke, of Boston. 

By Rev Mr Woart, Mr Charles A. Bernard to Miss 
Julia A. Davey. 

22nd inst., at the Bowdoin square Church, by Rev. 
Mr Cushman, Mr Giles E. Sunderland of ton, to 
Miss Caroline E. R. Aldrich of Mendon. 

{in Chelsea, at St. Luke’s Church, on Tuesday eve., 
by Rev Mr Bartlett, Mr George Allen Wadleigh of 
Boston, to Miss Mary Frances Molineaux of Chelsea, 
only daughter of the late John Molineaux of Boston. 

in Medford, on Sunday evening, by Rev Mr Stetson, 
Mr John Hunt to Miss Sarah J. Simmes. 


Miss Mary D. eldest daughter of Leonard Cushing, 


Es 4 . . 

in Pembroke, Sunday morning, 25th inst, in the 
Congregational Church, by Rev Mr Smith, Mr Horace 
J. Foster to Miss Lucy P. Mann.—Also, Mr Isaac G. 
Stetson to Miss Jane R. W. Oldham, all of Pembroke. 

In Philadelphia, 13th inst, by Rev W. H. Furness, 
Mr William Furness of Woburn, Mass., to Miss Joan- 
na Tilden Furness of P. 














DEATHS. 





In this city, 12th inst, Mrs Mary H., wife of Hon. 
Edmund Dwight, 58. 


ly an optician of this city. 
I Roxb , Mr Nathaniel Poor, Jr., 36. 

In Contaiigepert, Mrs Sarah A. , wife of Capt 
James Balls, 35 years, 10§ months, 

In Lincoln, 24th inst., Mr Phineas Fisk. 81. 

In Hingham, Sag inst, Mrs Francis Winslow, for- 

f Marshfield, 84. é 

penny pfield, 22nd inst., Miss Parmela Pearson,51. 

In Cambridge, on Sunday morning, Mrs Martha, 
wife of Rev Dr Chase, 44. 

In Billerica, 25th inst., Mrs Nancy R. wile of Capt 
Ezra Allen of Boston, 51. ¢ 

In South Reading, 22d inst., Mrs Clarissa, wife of 


In Hingham, 25th inst., Mr James L. Gardner to| # 


‘4 P 
In Gloucester, 12th inst, Mr John Pierce, 58, former- 


Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev. 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh- 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich ,Sherburne,Uxbridge, Medfield,Lancaster,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. IL; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Charch Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to furward us their addresses, 
wher copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS & PALMER, 


e24 tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 





OOKS PUBLISHED BY S. G. SIMPKINS, 94 
Washington street. 

Selections from the Writings of Fenelon, by Mrs. 
Folien, fifth edition. 

Fenelon’s ‘Thoughts on Spiritual Subjects, with a 
likeness of Fenelon. 

American Harp, a collection of Church Music, by 
Charles Zeuner. 

The Savior’s Life, written for children. 

Trimmer’s Natural History, with 200 engravings. 

Willie Rogers, or Temper improved ; by Miss Abbot. 

Tamed and Untamed, with other Stories for children, 
by the author of Willie Rogers. 

Lost Wheelbarrow, and other Stories ; by Miss Abbot. 

Fresh Fowers for My Children. 

Poetry for Home and School, second edition, parts 1 
and 2, in I vol. 

Follen’s German Grammar, tenth edition. 

Follen’s German Reader, ninth edition. 

Folsom’s Livy. 

Chancel Hymn Book. 

The Worcester Catechism. 

Private Devotion. 
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Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
OFFICE NO 4 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


digo operations of this Company are confined to Life 
Insurance exclusively, and are conducted upon the 
mutual principle; the profits being divided every year 
among the insured, in proportion to the premium paid 
by them. 

‘The Premium, if over $50, may be paid, one fourth 
in cash, and three-fourths in an approved note, at 12 
months, with interest, subject to assessment at 60 
days notice, or it may be paid half yearly, quarterly or 
monthly. 

Policy holders participate in the whole amount of the 
profits, there being no proprietary interest or loan to 
absorb any portion thereof. 

A married woman may insure the life of her husband, 
which will enure to her sole use, and that of her chil- 
dren. 

Creditors may insure their debtors, or debtors them- 
selves, for the protection of creditors. 
ae risk will be taken on any one life, exceeding 


No personis liable beyond the amount of his premium. 
Whole number of Policies issued, 2589 


Whole amount of Premiums received, $241,284 
Clergymen and professional men generally, Merchants 
and Traders, Civil, Military and Naval » and 


persons in every station in society, may secure to their 
families, in the event of death, a comfortable rt, 
by making, with this Institution, a small investment for 
an insurance upon their lives. 

The Directors have permission to refer to Robert G. 
Shaw, Esq., Messrs. J. E. Thayer & Bro., Johnson, 
Sewalt & Co., G. S. Hillard, Esq., H, Inches, Jr, 
Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, Hon. John G. Rogers, J. W. 
Paige, Esq.,C. W. Cartwright, Esq., Samuel A. Ap- 


All neces information will be furnished by 
_ OLIVER BREWSTER, Agent, 
017 = Amis No 4 State st., Boston. 





pas, New Epirioy. pares th 
» have in press and will bed 
week or ten days, a new edition of Married Life, by 
Eliza Lee Follen, - 

Also, a second series of Nursery Songs, by the same 


They have for sale a few copies Poems, by the author 
of Married Life, &c. Also, wigs Foe} Cansies Fol- 





A Sweetser, 46. . 
Mee Mrs Ann, widow of the late Samuel G. 





In Weston, 
Derby, Esq., 86. 


Jen, by the same. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
ol7 is8tostf 118 Washington st. 





jacreases, this department of our Almanac grows with 


in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary + 


LARGE AND SPLENDID STOC 


NEW FALL Goods, 


OPENING aT | 
No. 255 Washington Street, 
BY ; 
HASKELL & HOWLAND. 
E vespoctfally invite the attention of the Ladies 
wT ah ee een 
cated our aii ag 
NEW STOCK OF 

Rich Silks, Shawls & Dress Goods. 

Thibet Merinos, the best article imported, 
we Silks and Victoria : 4 
Elegant Ginghams, French and 


High Colored Plaids, Merinioe and De Cosses, 
De Laines, in plain colors and brilliant small figures 





“for Children, aa 
Gloves and Hosiery, of the best * 
Linen Camb’k dk fs, new style, for | is 
Silk Pocket Hdkfs, in great variety of “yep 
Mourning Articles, of every description, of the 
quality, always on hand. 
House-Keeping and Domestic Goods, 
With a great variety of other » most Of which 
were ordered by ourselves, ex for our Autumn 
sales, and comprise the most and beautifal 


stock of Rich and Fashionable Goods that we have ever: 

—— our friends. eo cy Soule 
‘or amore particular description many 

most important articles we are receiving, we refer to 

our several advertisements in the papers of the day. 

Ladies favoring us with a call, may be assured of re- 

ceiving the most respectful attention, and of finding the 

most desirable styles of Goods at the lowest prices. 

03 Btis HASKELL & HOWLAND. 





MR. CRONIN, - 
PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGICAL ELOCUTION, 
NOW IN BOSTON, 

ond * communicated — Pea office —— 





DR. J. H. LANE, 

NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 

DEVOTES PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT, (BRONCITIS 
} &c.) AND THEIR CURE, 
j ACCORDING TO THE 

NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 
osly Office Hour, 2§ o’clock P. M. 
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‘/T\HE UNITARIAN, NO. 6.—The Unitarian and 

Foyign Religious Miscellany, devoted to the ex- 
planation and defence of the principles of Unitarian 
Christians, edited by Rev. Geo, E. Ellis. Contents of 
No.6. The Literary History of the New Festament ; 
Extracts from German Journals; Renunciation of Or- 
thodoxy; Gleanings Repraes Ronge ; Controversy om 
National Education; Calt Abra’ ; The Oxford 
Converts to Popery; Ameriean Slavery; ‘Fhe Evangel- 
ical Alliance; Elevation of Trinitarianism; The Mosaic 


Constitution. 
JAMES. MUNROE & Co. 





Published and for sale 
Price $1.00 a year, 134 Washington, opposite = 


street. 


RLGGS” COLLECTION .—Hymns for publie wor- 
ship containing a selection of six hundred and one 
Hymns, by Rev. Geo. W.. Briggs, of Plymouth. 
__ Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 184 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. 024. 





e 





LLIS’S COLLECTION.—A collection of Psalms 
and Hyms for the Sanctuary, containing a selectiom 
of six hundred and fifty eight Hymns, with a selection 
| from the Psalms for Chanting, one vol. 16 mo. This 
' volume is sold lower than any other collection of Hymns. 
| now in use, 

Third edition published by JAMES MUNROE & 
loo. 134 Washington, opposite School st. 024 





} 
; EW YORK COLLECTION.—A eollection:-of 
‘.N Psalms for social and private worship, 3d edition 
prepared by Mr. Sewall, one vol. 16 mo. 

Published by JAMES MUMROE & CO., 18% 
Washingt ite Schook st. o24 


gion, opp 











OBBINS’ COLLECTION.—The Social Hymn. 
RX Book, consisting of Psalms and Hymns for social 
worship and private devotion. Prepared by: Chandler 
Robinson, one vol. 16 mo. 
Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. 024 





NES WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF MAR- 
IN FYRIA.—In Press, Christianity the Deliverance 
of the Soul, and its Life, by William Mountford. _ Wilk 


| soom be published by ‘ 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
118 Washington st.. 
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S G. SIMPKINS informs his friends and eastomers: 
WO. that he has removed his place of businessrom No. 
21 Tremont Row to No. 94 Washington street, a shert 
distance South of State street, and offers for sale on 
the most favorable terms, a general assortment of Eng- 
lish, French and American STA TIONERY—BIBLES 





—SCHOOL BOOKS—and a large collection of JU- 
VENILE BOOKS suitable for Libraries, with a variety 
of small books. o24 





HE SUBSCRIBER, having made ar ts. to- 
pursue his profession in apother section of the 
country, is pleased to recommend to his Patients and 
the Pablic, DR. J. GUNN, (Office 115 Court ‘street,), 
as a skilful Dentist, and in whom they may place implic- 
it confidence. DR. WM. W. FLETCHER, 
o24 Stis Dentist. 





CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. The sub-. 
scriber, having removed his School from the Ma- 
sonic Temple, contirmes it at No 45 Chesnut street.— 
The course of study passued in the Schoel embraces the 
common and higher branches of English, with Latin, 
French and Drawing. ‘The greatest care is taken that. 
all pupils. become thoroughly grounded in the simple and, 
elementary subjects which constitute the basis of a seund 
Education. Admission may be made from the age of 
10 years and upwards. rawing and French: are 
taught by masters of much experience and success. The 
subscriber may be seen at his rooms, every day except 
Saturday, from 2 to 5 P. M. 
CORNELIUS M. VINSON, A. M.. 

Reference, by permission, is respectfully made to 

Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D.D.; Rev. A. H. Vin~ 
ton, D.D.; Rev. Wm. M. Rogers; Winslow Lewis, 
Jr., M. D.; Wm. B. Fowle, Esq.—Boston. 

Rev. John Codman, D. D., Dorchester... 

Rev. John A. Albro; Professor Channing; Profes~ 
sor Beck; Professor Felton—Cambridge, 
03 eopisdt 


OARDING SCHGOL.—SANDWICH COLLE- 
GIATE INSTITUTE. The Fall Quarter will 
open on Monday, the Sth of October, under the continued 
c of Mr. Wooster.. Applications for admission, 
should be made as early as practicable. 


F. FREEMAN. 
Sandwich, Mass. Sept. 9, 1846. 319 
R. WARE’S INQUIRY. An fngui 


y_into the 
Foundation, Evidences and Truths of Religion, 
by Henry Ware, 





4wis 





D.D., late Hollis. Professor of Divia- 
ity in Harvard College, 2 vols 12mo. oe 

A few copies, being balance of the edition, just re 
ceived by CROSBY & — 118 W —_— 
st. 1804 





OAP STONE QUARRY, AND FARMING IM. 
PLEMENTS.. The subscriber is now opening at 
Blandford, a valuable Jand extensive Quarry of P 
Stone, which is superior to amy other substance for lin- 
ing Stoves, Furnaces and Fire Places. The fire has 
no effect upon it. From four to six tons of the stone is 
at the of the Western Railroad at Russell, where 
it may be examined aad purchased. 

I am also making Machines fer Straw Cutting, and 
offer them for sale, at my shop in Blandford. This ma-. 
chine may be seen and also purchased at Bagg & Par~ 
son’s Agricultural Store in Springfield. 


JOHN OSBORN. 
Blandford, Oct 17, 1846. ft 


ORAL PHILOSOPHY. In press, a System of 
Moral Philosophy, adapted to children and fami- 
lies and ees ly to Common . 
Steale and Geo. Jones, in one small 
uscript has been exami 
dent Da hg 5 eee rn ’ 
S. Randall, csq-> vs r 
‘ i ‘otter, Dr Durbin. 
State of New Yorks) Tio weeks, by JAMES MUN. 
ROE & CO., 134 Weskingem, opposite School st. 
017 


REENWOOD CEMETERY. Greenwood Illus 
trated in a series of Picturesque and Monumental 
ished ; 


Line from Dra ™ 
Cleaveland. Price 50 
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OctlO No. 134 Washington, apposite School st. 
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{For the Register-] 
WHY DO I WISH A LONGER STAY? 


BY BENJ, KING BROWN. 


Why do 1 wish a longer stay? 

Why do I start at death? 
"There’s no retreat, there’s no delay ; 
If *tis God’s will, I must obey, 

And willingly yield my breath. 








’Tis true I’ve wander’d from my God, 
Nor follow’d His behest; 

Full oft in error’s path have trod, 

Nor ever heeded of his word, 
While I in health was blest. - 


But sickness chills my with’ring brow, 
And palsied are my hands; 

Dark retrospection rushes now 

Across my frenzied brain, to show 
Where I’ve spurn’d thy commands. 


Yet, still, I ask not to remain 
A moineént past my time; 
For should 1 live, perhaps again," 
Temptation might allure my brain, 
To many a cruel crime. 


"So, gracious God, I come to thee, 
O’erladen with my sin; 
Fall conscious thou canst never be 
So harsh, unmerciful to me, 
As I to thee have been. 
Fort Hill, Boston. 





[For the Register.] 
MRS. MARY A. HOLLEY. 


Died at N. Orleans on the 2d of August 1846, Mrs. 
Mary Austin Holley, widow of the Rev. Dr. Holley, 
formerly of Boston, and subsequently President of Tran- 
eylvania University, Ky. 

The messenger has come, and been obeyed, 

My God I thank thee that I mey not say 

** Hadst thon been here my sister had not died.” 

Thy hand, thy tender and most loving hand 

Hath from life’s turbid river’s ebbing low, 

Shifting and dark as Mississippi's tide— 

Gathered this wilting, ‘‘ bruised reed ;’’ and set 

Its fragile stem fast by the stream of Heaven:— 

Where, on the bosom of the Lamb, who loves 

Its quiet waters peacefully she leans— 

But oh, when on the face of death I gaze 

Dimly and tearfully,—for the tears will come,— 

And mark what toil and paim have written there; 

All its expressions and its histories, 

Siace we were girls together; ever since 

We took our separate path of wedded life 

And offered up our hearts to the kind God. 

Each for her first born child; oh, Mary, then 

I bead me lowly to thy marble check, 

With thonghts unuttered and unutterable, 

And own God’s sacred ways past finding out. 

* * * = > * 

How thick the memories come! Why, Mary, once 
In beautiful blossom of thy girlhood hope 
Honored as few —beloved sti!l more than honored, 
I saw thee give that hand to one who stood 
Foremost in eloquence among the eloquent, 

Than whose, no sweeter or more winning tongue, 
E’en in that city of orators, drew crowds 
Greater or gladder; or that tursted more 
To drink the dropping honey of the word. 
—Mary, when you and I, in the house of God, 
Sat side by side, and gazed and gazed again 
Into his burning and transparent soul 
But could not gaze our fill; then weleomed him 
After his labors to our kindred hearts 
And felt that he was intimately ours,— 
How little did we di eam that in his prime 
Of power and zeal he would be laid so low! 
Or, the unwonted glory of that frame 
Be wrapped so early in the weary folds 
Of the sea-mantle of its mother earth! 
a > 7. = = > 
And now thou too art gone; as suddenly 
In prime of womanhood, when midsummer 
Was barely past. 


The fever yellow-winged, came for you both. 


The same death-angel too, 


Tn life’s mostbusy hour thou wert in death ; 
Important schemes pressed on thee unfulfiiled ; 
They found thee seeking rest but finding none 
For thee and thy poor boy; yet hoping on, 

On to the end. How did thy breaking heart 
Ache for thine only son! whom God bad given 
To thy deep prayer ; then stricken, for thy cross 
A daily cross which thou has borne full well. 
Since first the beacon of thy life went out 

And left thee on the sea without a guide, 
Though thou didst nobly battle out the storm 
Thou ne’er has tasted rest. The driving world 
Once and again has paused to read the tale 
Which thou hast given them of his deathless life, 
Nor can it but remember how thy pen 

Pictured an eldorade which not yet 


[From Jerrold’s Magazine. 
MRS. EDEN'’S SIXPENCE 


A SHORT STORY FOR SAMARITANS. 


ittle child that had come to beg.— 
ie the | eke imid and hesitating as it was— 
jisturbed the baby, that after mach rocking and 
yothing, Mrs. Eden had just succeeded in get- 
ng it into the first sleep. And very displeased 
vith the knock was Mrs. Eden in conseqnence, 
nd her mind was fully made up,—not only to 
. ismiss the beggar—if beggar it were—without 
ims, but to speak a sharp word or two, into the 
argain. Bot this last resolution was dismt 
efore she reached the door—for she encounter- 
da gust of wind in the passage, which made 
.er remember how severe the weather was out 
1 the bleak streets, and opportunely reminded 
ver that Christian charity would not tolerate 
harp words under the circumstances. 

Severe enough, God knows, the weather had 

een for some days. People who had made 
heir éaleulations, decided that for seven winteis 
he thermometer liad not fallen so many degrees 
»selow the freezing point. Only that morning, 
within half a mile of Mrs. Eden’s residence, a 
rirl had been found stone dead—frozen, poor 
hing on the door-step of a rich man’s house,— 
3ut the rich man, knew not of course, that she 
was there—for itis not in the human heart to 
uffer a fellow creature to perish with the cold 
and hunger on a door step, The rich man had 
dropped into a sound sleep—drawing up his 
limbs in his comfortable, warm bed, unconscious 
of the tragedy which, so near to him, was wit- 
nessed by the awful frost. 

When Mrs. Eden had got the door open— 
which was not easy of accomplishmest—for the 
wind for some moments absolutely insisted on 
keening it shut, she beheld a little ragged 
starveling, of what sex she could not determine 
—sinall enough to be only six years old—but 
sufficiently aged in features to be twelve or 
thirteen—poverty having done the work of time, 
and Jabored at it with good will. Now Mrs, 
Eden, as we have seen, had determined to be- 
stow no alms. The erying bady still admonished 
her of the interruption to its slumbers, and as 
it was a very wakeful baby indeed, she had to 
calculate upon a second course of rocking and 
soothiog before she could lay it on the pillow, 
and so find an opportunity to prepare her hus- 
band’s supper. But woman’s heart, and a 
mother’s heart especially, is nature’s master- 
piece of sympathy. And Mrs. Eden, who had 
little time for reading books, was a great schol- 
ar in human faces. God’s Gospel, she often said 
in her own quaint fashion, was written in chil- 
dren’s features—a speech for which she was, on 
one occasion, taken soundly to task, by a local 
preacher and distributor of tracts. 1 believe she 
was right notwithstanding. When she had 
looked only an instant upon the little ragged 
epicene, and heard the piteous wail which its 
thin, blue lips uttered, and which resolved itself 
into some such words as these—* Have you any- 
thing to give a poor child to-night, that’s got no 
mother, please?” she felt a twang at the heart, 
that by sume process of association, had refer- 
ence io a certain sixpence which was deposited 
in a pill box that steod upon the mantle-piece 
within, and which she had that morning picked 
up in an adjoining street. It seemed to Mrs. 
Eden that this waif could not be applied to bet- 
ter use than the relief of the litle mendicant.— 
Accordingly she bestowed the coin upon the 
child, whose faculty of speech was averted by 
the magnitude of the alms, and the donor was 
unthanked. She did not heed the circumstance, 
for she belonged not to that class of benefactors 
who are uneasy if the palate of their benevolence 
go untickled by praise. 

The child, grasping the coin.-in his little hand, 
made quick way to a baker’s shop before whose 
window, among other hungry and frost-pinched 





stepentt nee; a shame, ain’t it, to see so young a 
hand at it—the third case to day—tradesmen 
must be careful.” 

‘Bad money—so young, too—not the first at- 
ramped suppose ?’’ said Mi. Eden. 

‘Oh, no—an old hand at it, sir. I’ve had my 
eye on her this long time,’ said the policeman. 

‘I want’ a half quartern loaf, Mr. Bulrush—a 
crusty one if you have it—that in the window 
will just suit me;’ and Mr Eden pointed to the 
loaf which the child intended to purchase.— 
When she saw the Baker deliver it to his custo- 
mer, she renewed her crying and wept more bit- 
terly than ever. 

“Well, good night, Bulrush—good night, Mrs 
B., said Eden, turning to depart. ‘She ts 
young—too ‘ye for oakum picking—cold night 
isn’t it!” and he Tett the shop. ‘The policeman 
also quitted it, dragging the child along —while 
Mr Bulrush put on his great agi the 
flour from his face, and prepared to follow him 
to make the charge at the station-house. 

The baby was asleep before the knocker re- 
rage to the application of Mr Eden’s finger. 

su was in course of preparation—but 
not. , and Mr Edeo was a hasty man. But 
for the little mendicant baby, would have been 
disposed of half an hour belore,and the sausages 
would be ‘keeping warm’ upon the hob, Rat- 
tat-rat. 

As ithappened, Mr Eden was in the best pos- 
sible humor. His employer—he was junior clerk 
to a merchant firm iu the city--had that day tak- 
en him confidentially aside and announced their 
determination to elevate him to a higher post, 
and increasing his salary 70/ annually. He could 
therefore, bear to wait complacently aside, for 
his supper. He would run to the nearest tavern 
for half a pint of the best Scotch whiskey to 
drink his employer’s health. Mrs Eden had no 
objection to whiskey—and the sausages would be 
ready by the time he was returned, and had got 
his house coat and stippers on. Meanwhile, the 
little hungry girl was dismally sobbing in her 
cell at the station-house. . 

‘By the by, my dear, said Mr Eden to his wife 
after supper, *when I stopped into Bulrush’s for 
that loaf, he was just giving a miserable child in- 
to custody for attempting to pass a bad sixpence 
—plenty of base ‘morey abeut—the third bad 
sixpence offered at Bulrush’s to-day. You must 
be careful of the silver you get in change at the 
Pshop.’ 

‘Three bad sixpences in one day! 
of a child was it!”’ 

“Oh, a little old fashioned beggarly looking 
little thing, with a care worn, old-looking face. 
The policeman knew her well—an old hand at 
that sort of thing.”’ 

“Tt was a girl then—what sort of bonnet had 
she on?”’ 

**Bonnet—I—I don’t know whether it was a 
bonnet or a hat—it was squabbed out of all shape. | 
To me she looked more like a boy than a girl.’’ | 

“How old do you think this girl was!’’ said | 
Mrs E., following up the thread of her own re- 
flections. 
**Any age between six and fourteen, You | 
seem concerned for her, my dear.” | 

“Concerned! how absurd. Your pipe is on | 
the side board. I'm going out a shopping. I've | 
got a few things to get in for to-morrow. If the | 
baby wakes— 

**Yon ain't going out to-night, my love,”’ said 
Mr Eden. 

“Yes. I must go. We shan’t havea candle 
in the house when that is burnt out.”’ 

**You may bring in some tobacco. } 
you may buy me two segars, Mrs E.—old Cubas 
they are three half pence each, my love.’’ 

‘Two old Cubas—I won't forget.”’ 

She had hastily equipped herse/f in shaw] and 
bonnet while she was talking, and only lingered | 
to bid her husband listen for baby’s waking—ere 
she set her nimble feet on the pavement, and 
turned her face towards the baker's dwelling.— 
Within doors she only half guessed how cold it 
was without. The freezing wind came hard 
against her like a substance. The few persons 
abroad were wrapped to the teeth—except the 


What sort 





Stay— 





children, she, (for it was a girl that Mrs. Eden 

had relieved,) had stood but a brief while before, 

eyeing the loaves that were as hopeless of at-| 
tainment as the very food of angels. There was 
one Joaf with its crusty side turned to catch the 
eye of the passengers, upon which she resolved 
to expend the sixpence. Now it chanced that 
the baker was not to be numbered among the 
kindest members of the human family. There 
was an acidity in his countenance which repelled 
liking. Some men win favor at aglance. This 
baker was of a different class. He was sour 
with an emphasis, especially to children, and 
more particularly to poor children. To do him 
justice, he was not servile tothe rich. He was 
vinegar—a little diluted, perhaps—but never oil 


poor—and God help them in all weathers! From 
the baker and his wife she could extract nothiog 
concerning the child, save that she had tendered 
a bad sixpence, for which Bulrush was deter- 
mined to punish her. The description of her 
person strengthened Mrs Eden's conjectures, and 
she repaired to the station house to see the child. 

She had never been in a station-house before 
—nor had she ever set foot within a Police Court 
or Criminal Court. With humanity asit appears | 
under the awful guises there set, she was unac- 
quainted. ‘The battered, brutal visages, she saw 
there confronted with the myrmidons of law— 
especially the defaced womanhood of those of 
her own sex who were under arrest, filled her 





or butter, or any unctious substance, though his | 
wealthiest customer was coining gold of standard 
weight upon his desk. 

The girl fearlessly entered the shop, 
pointed to the loaf which she desired to possess. 
‘The baker frowned—to his customary vinegar, 
and added a copious dash of unripe lemon juice. 
The child threw down the sixpence, 

‘That loaf—that’un there—here in the cor- 
ner,’ said the child eagerly. But the baker 
who had taken up the coin, did not hasten to ex- 
ecute the order. He narrowly inspected the 
money, and dissatisfied with the scrutiny, notch- 
ed it with a file. And thenthe full villany of 





Had cursed it, soil with footprints of the slave. 
These things are nought my sister: almost nought 
Thine intellectual honors, graces, gifts, 
Though many sought, thee for them who stood chief 
Among thy country’s herees: Once to me 
A constant fascination and delight, 
I now almost forget that they have been. 
Mary I see thee sleep the sleep of death 
With tearful yearnings for thy sister soul, 
And this one joy, thou’rt cafe from human woe. 
Cc. H. A. D. 





MINE AND OURS. 


BY GOODWIN BARMBY. 
Mine is the little hand, puny and weak, 
Ours are the thousand arms, mountains to break; 
Mine is the atom of clay for the grave, 
Ours is the Earth, with hill, valley and wave: 
Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod, és 
Ours will arise to the Heaven of God! 


Mine is the secret prayer, breathed low and lone, 
Ours is the anthem of conquering tone; 

Mine is the little flower nurtured in dearth, 

Ours is the blossoming Eden of Earth: 

Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod, 

Ours will arise to the Heaven of God! 


Mine is the brain that but gleams like a spark, 
Ours are the thoughts like stars lightning the dark ; 
Mine is the heart that beats fearfully hurled, 

Ours is the heart-throbs that gladdens the world: 
Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod, 

Ours will arise to the Heaven of God! 


Mine is the hermit-life lone in its hours, 
Ours are hamanity’s loves, thoughts and powers ; 
Mine, scarcely mine, is the frame, doomed to fall, 
Oars is oar God, common Parent of all! 

Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod, 

Ouws will arise to the Heaven of God! 


[Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. 





AFFLICTION. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
With silence, only, as their benediction, 
God’s angels come, 
Where, in the shadow of great affliction, 
The soul is dumb! 


God calls our loved ones; but we lose not wholly 
What he hath given; 

They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 
As in His heaven. 











It is our duty to hold communion wit’, all who 
hold communion with Christ. Little party dif- 
ferences should never prompt us to deviate from 
Christian fellowship with each other. 





Lowliness of mind is not a flower which grows 
in "4 py | nature, oe is planted by the fin- 
ger of God in a renewed heart, and | 
¢he lowly Jesus. : gsc gir 


\ 


its being was revealed. The Samaritan gift— 
Good Spirits had looked down and blessed it— 
was a sham. Adjoining the neighborhood in 
which the baker resided, a gang of coiners had 
receatly established themselves, and base money 
was frequently tendered at the shops of the vari- 
our tradesmen. ‘Twice that day had sixpences 
been presented to the baker in exchange for 
bread. ‘he call upon his time which the prose- 
cution of the offenders would have demanded, 
had alone deterred him from such a step, but he 
inwardly resolved, that on the next occasion the 
party should be made an example of. Without 
more ado therefore, he walked to his door, and 
promised a penny roll to a ragged urchin for 
fetching a policeman. The Jad darted off, 
, Shrieking ‘‘police,’’ as he went, and followed by 
a dozen boys and girls, ragged as himself, and 
vociferating as loudly. 

An officer was soon found. He listened to 
the baker—examined the coin, and professed to 
recognize the child as an old hand at ‘‘that sort 
of thing.”’ 

**You ll have to attend to-morrow, Mr. Bul- 
rush,’’ he said to the baker. ‘Ten will be the 

| hour. It’s uncertain when ’twill come off—but 


| we'll have consideration for you on account of 


your business. Bread is dear enough—aint it ?”’ 

“It will be very inconvenient for me to appear 
myself,’’ remarked the baker. ‘I suppose if I 
send my wife it will do—won’t it ?”’ 

The policeman thought otherwise, and grasp- 
ed the little hand compressed within his own, 

| tighter as he said so. The child uttered a pite- 
ous cry of pain, and bade the man release her, 
that she might take the loaf to her father. At 
this {enctnre the baker's wife entered the shop. 

**You are hurting your litile girl,’ she said 
to the policeman. 

** My little girl,’’ said the piqued officer, as he 
glanced disdainfully at the child. ‘Thank you, 
Mrs. Bulrush—my little girl makes a better ap- 
pearance than a beggar’s—my little girl has 
warm, respectable clothing, and never offers bad 
money.”’ 

**Oh, it’s another case of bad money—is it !— 
Why, that makes the third to day.” 

‘‘Bad money,” cried the child, beginning to 
cry as she now first understood her position.— 
‘‘A woman gave it tome. Father sent me out 
to beg, and told me to buy bread with what I 
got. I won't go to jail. Please let me go 
home.’’ 

‘*It may be true what she says,”? remarked 
the baker's spouse. t 

‘* "Tis so young a child, I don’t see what’s 
the use of sending her to prison; except for char- 
ity’s sake, for I suppose they'll feed her there. 
1 would let her go—J would, Bulrush.”’ 

“Why, you see, ma’am, it wouldn’t do to let 
her go,”’ replied the policeman; “if it’s only on 
the principle of getting her fed, Why, as a 
Christian and a mother, Mrs. Bulrush, you must 

’ say prison-feeding is better than chance bread. 
ess me, she won’t know herself when she 
‘ comes out, she'll be plump and fat.’ 

A customer had extered the shop during the 
officer’s speec!s. 

““Why, Mr, Eden,” F sap the baker's lady, 
‘you area stranger. ows your respectable 
wife and the nice baby* Here’s a case of a bad 


and from the cells. 


with dismay and terror. She could tell her er- 
rand to the inspector only with great difficulty. 
The man was gentle for his office, and willingly 
aeceded to her request to have the girl brougit 
Mrs Eden recognized her im- 
| mediately, and the little girl knew her also. 
| ** You gave me the sixpence—indeed—lI didn’ 
| know it was a bad ’un. Let me go home w 
my father,’’ sobbed the child. i 
‘I did indeed give her a sixpence only a few | 
minutes before she was given into custody, said 
Mrs. Eden.’’ ‘ 

“If the tradesman chooses not to appear 
| against her, she will be discharged tomorrow by | 
the magistrate,’’ remarked the inspeetor. **You | 
| had better talk to Bulrush, Ma’am.”’ 

“Can the child go with me to the shop?’’ in- 
| inquired Mrs. Eden. 

**No—but if after “examining the sixpence, 
| you are satisfied that it is the coin you gave her, | 





and the baker will withdraw his charge, I will | 
| act upon my own responsibility, and let her go,” 
| replied the man. 

Mrs. Eden had already seen the coin, but 
was unable to swear that it was the gift she had 
bestowed on the little beggar. She was a lover 
of truth. But the appealing face of the meagre 
child sorely tempted her. And, moreover, she 
felt almost confident that it was the sixpence she 
had picked up and ~deposited in the pill-box. 
Sould she stretch a point, and say she was quite 
| confident about the indentity of the coin? Cer- 
| tain mora! scruples beset her mind, but another | 
glance at the child’s face quieted them. God’s | 
gospel of truth was written in those lineaments— 
as far as the sixpence was concerned—as certain 
as the bright sun was itself a true thing, created 
by the Author of Truth. She said she was con- 
fident and would swear if they required her. 
So the inspector sent a policeman to fetch the 
baker. 

The end of it was that the sour baker, who 
as ‘T'welfth Night was drawing nigh, was deep 
in cakes and had had his time fully oceupied, 
was glad of an excuse for escaping attending on 
the police court on the morrow, and freely con- 
sented to take Mrs. Eden’s explanation of the 
matter. The child was therefore set at liberty, | 
and went to her miserable home—carrying a 
quartern loaf, and some ready cooked meat, and 
a few little “grocery things’’—Mrs. Eden’s 
gifts—for as she said to the baker's wife, «] 
cant help being kind to very little children, 
when they come to beg—’tis a weakness but I 
can’t ~ =”? 

Mrs, Eden slept soundly that night, and her 
repose—she told me this herself—had no refer- 
ence, whatever to Eden’s elevation, and the an- 
nual addition of seventy pounds to his salary. 








THOMAS CLARKSON. 


The peaceful termination of a life crowded with 
unremiting efforts and brilliant successes in the 
cause of justice and humanity, and protracted far 
beyond the period at which life usually ceases to 
be a blessing, can, indeed, scarcely excite any 
feelings of poignant regret, except within the 
circle of immediate personal friendship and affin- 
ity ; and even the sorrows of personal attachment 
must be largely qualified by that sober and tran- 
quil satisfaction with which we view the harmo- 
nious completion of a noble and beneficent career. 
A ripe fulness of years and honors, which the 
hand of death does but consummate and crown, 
is a spectacle too grateful to the moral sense to 
call forth the sentiments or the Janguage of mere 
grief; and sixty years of unwearied and trium- 
phantly successful service in the most glorious of 
causes have placed the departed philanthropist 
beyond the range of the odinety regrets elicited 
by a good man’s death. The name of Thomas 
Clarkson has long since become historical—high 
among the highest of these which head the suc- 
cessive chapters of national or universal history. 

















His death is but a memento that more impres- 
sively reminds us of what we owe to his life, and 
fixes our regards, with a more solemn earnest- 
ness, on those labors on which time and nature 
have set their final seal. 

Of a life whose moral grandeur and external 
ublic results have consecrated the name of 
homas Clarkson for a brighter and more endur- 

ing fame than after ages will award to the most 
successful warrior or statesman of bis generation, 
it is difficult to speak fitly within the limits to 
which we must now restrict ourselves. The 
leading events of the deceased philanthropist’s 
career we have recorded, for those of our readers 
who will naturally desire to refresh their knowl- 
edge ot the dates and details of a struggle which 
in all except its great and permanent results, has 
long since faded into the past. But how to sum 
up the moral significance of an activity so fruit- 
ful, and a character so energetic and commanding 
—a character, too, which, by its very simplicity, 


almost precludes that sort of analytical commen- |- 


pe usually invited by the death of a great man! 
erhaps we cannot more truly and characteris- 
tically indicate the place which Thomas Clark- 
son will hereafter occupy in the ethical judgment 
of mankind, than by pronouncing him the noblest 
type and representative of that spirit of organised 
moral and religious efforigfor philanthropic ob- 
jects, whose extraordinarydevelopment within 
the last half century—mainly in consequence of 
the impulse first given by Clarkson and his co- 
adjutors—constitutes a social revolution more 
important than dynastic change itself. The 
overpowering force and singleness of the moral 
element of Clarkson’s being, eminently qualified 
him, not only to do the work, and reap the hon- 
ors, of that species of moral apostleship to which, 
from earliest manhood, he was irresistibly im- 
pelled, but kept him through life singularly ex- 
empt from the errors and extravagances into 
which this mode of activity is too apt to degen- 
erate. His whole being and doing may be said 
to be epitomised in the youthful impulse that 
constituted his first inspiration. That intense 
and all-consuming moral earnestness which 
spoiled a hardly-earned gratification of literary 
ambition, and made college successes and hon- 
ors the oceasion of an unbearable mental anguish 
and constrained the triumphant literary aspirant 
to gird himself to a life-long struggle with the 
hideous realities which had formed the subject- 
matter of an honorable intellectual pastime, sus- 
tained itself in all its freshness and purity to the 
Jast. The uasleeping vigilance, the unsparing 
self-sacrifice, the courageous self-exposure to an 
obloquy that more than once brought him on the 
very verge of literal bodily martyrdom, and the 
indefatigably laborious and painstaking industry 
with which Clarkson began, carried on, and 
ended his war against a gigantic public wrong, 
that seemed, when he commenced, as solid and 
rooted a fact as the British monarchy itself, 
were but the varied and prolonged expression of 
that exquisitely sensitive moral truthfulness 
which rendered the composition of a prize essay 
oo wiquity and cruelty an intolerable mental tor- 
ture. It strikingly illustrates the unity of a 
mind and life absorbiagly devoted to the task of 
studying the details of social wrongs, with a 
view to their redress, that the latest hours of the 
philanthropist’s conscious existence were occu- 


NEW GOODS. 


DANIELL & C@O., 


_201 Washington Street, 


j 2 Syenlgetad received our Fall supply of New Goons, 
we would invite our customers and the public te 
eall and examine our assortment, which is larger and 
better than at any previous season, and which will be 
sold at very low prices, and we pledge ourselves to al- 
ways sell any article in our line as low as it can be 
found in the city, 
DRESS SILKS. 


Ye have a beautiful assortment of Rich CoLoRED 
81x for Dresses, of the newest patterns and styles. 
Buiack Sixks, for Dresses and Mantillas, of t 
best color and finish. 
Buive Brack S11ks that are warranted not to spot 


CASHMERES, 
MOUSSELINE DE LAINES, ALPACCAS, 
PLAIDS, 

And every other kind of Dress Goods. 
LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS..- 


In our Shawl Room will be found every variety of 
Long and Square Shawls, new patterns. 


THIBET CLOTHS 


OF EVERY DESIRABLE COLOR. 
These Goods are from the best manufacturers, and 
warranted equal to any others in the city, as it 
fabric aad color, being imported expressly for us. 
‘ EMBOSSED 
PIANO AND CENTRE 'TABLE COVERS. 
LINEN GOODS. 
Our usual full supply of every kind of Linen Goods 
wanted for family use. 
CLOAK GOODS, 
Of all the new styles, particularly Piaps, in great va- 


riety. 
MOURNING GOODS. 


Black and Blue Black Silks, Bombazines, Alpaccas, 
M. de Laines, Crapes, Veils, and all other articles for 
Mourning. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
Blankets, Quilts, Linen Damasks, Cottons, Flannels. 
EMBROIDERIES AND LACES. 


In this department we have a choice selection of new 
and beautiful Embroideries and Laces, of the latest pat- 
terns. ° 

We have spared no pains to have our stock as com- 
plete as possible, and are now ready to offer it at such 
exceedingly low prices that we feel sure that those who 
buy of us will be satisfied that our goods are cheap. 


“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 
DANIELL & CO., 
201 WASHINGTON STREET. 


iskoseop3m 
SPLENDID EXHIBITION 
OF CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, AND 
GOOD READY MADE CLOTHING, AT 
QUINCY HALL CLOTHING STORE 
OVER FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 


HE greatest display of READY MADE CLOTH- 
ING ever offered in this city, at WHOLESALE or 


RETAIL. 
ONE PRICE, 


and this guaranteed to be the lowest that similar articles 
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pied with schemes for the correction of evils in 
the condition of merchant-seamen, with which | 
his earlier labors in the anti-slavery cause had 
incidentally made him acquainted. 

He is gone from among us; but his work, 


can be obtained for. 
DEALERS IN CLOTHING, and TRADERS 


FROM THE SOUTH and WEST, are invited to 


| examine this Stock before making their purchases. 


A large lot of THIN CLOTHING will be closed off 
at REDUCED PRICES. 


CITY TRADE. 





and the spirit in which he worked, live after 
him. ‘The idea of the solitary and agonised stu- 
dent has grown into fact, and moved the world, 
and written itself ineffaceably in the codes of na- 


tiens ; and the faith in whose strength he worked | ¢,brics. 


and waited may assure those who come after 
him that the eventual universality of the triumph 
of justice and humanity is already decreed by a 
Provideoce which apportions the moral successes 
of nations, as of individuals, to the simplicity 
and fidelity of their allegiance to moral principle. 
{Morning Chronicle. 





WOMAN'S KINDNESS. 


F. Grummet, member of Parliament, relates 
the following incident which occurred while he 
was passing through a village near Rochefort, 
(France), as a prisoner under a military escort : 

I had obtained a fresh supply of canvas for my 
feet, which were much biistered, and extremely 


sore; but this soon wore out, and | suffered | 


dreadfully. About noon we halted in the mar- 
ket place of a smal] town, bearing every mark of 
antiquity—I think it was Melle—to rest and re- 
fresh. To escape the sun, i took my seat on an 
old tea chest standing in front of a huckster’s 
shop, and removed my tattered mocassins. 


While doing this, an elderly lady came out of | 


the shop, accompanied by a young girl very 
prettily dressed, and ‘‘Pauvre garcon!*’ **Pauvre 
prisonnier !"’ were uttered by both. 
with tears in her eyes, looked at my Jacerated 
feet and then, without saying a word returned to 
the house. In a few minutes she re-appeared ; 
but her finery~had been taken off, and she carried 
a large bow! of warm water in her hands. 

In a moment the bow! was placed before me ; 
she motioned me to put in my feet, which I did— 
and down she went upon her knees, and washed 
them in the most tender manner. Oh, what a 
luxury was that half hour! the elder female 
brought me food, while the younger, having per- 
formed her office, wrapped up my feet in soft 
linen, and then fitted on a pair of her mother’s 


| shoes, 


**Hail, woman, hail! last formed in Eden’s bowers, 
*Mid humming streams, and fragrance breathing flowers, 
Thou art. ’mid light aad gloom—through good and ill, 
Creator’s glory—man’s chief blessing still! 

Thou calm’st our thoughts, as haleyons calm the sea; 
Sooth’st in distress, when servile millions flee; 

And oh! without thy sun-bright smiles below, 

Life were a night, and earth a waste of wo.”? 


During the process above mentioned, numbers 
had collected round, and stood silently witness- 
ing so angelic an act of charity. ‘Eulalie”’ 
heeded them not; but when her task was 
finished, she raised her head and a sweet smile 
of gratified pleasure beamed on her face. [Eng- 
lish paper. 





CLAIMS OF THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


I cannot in this connection forget the claims of 
the Sabbath School. This is peculiarly the nur- 
sery which the church must cultivate. The pas- 
tor ought not, and absolutely cannot, in his other 
Sabbath-day duties, devote much attention to the 
Sabbath school. To this work the church should 
consecrate its best energies. There are few 
spots on this globe where this labor is more im- 
periously demanded than here. Many of the 
lads, now thronging our streets, are, for the time 
being, essentially fatherless. ‘Thousands of 
miles of stormy ocean, and weary months and 
years, separate the father from his bereaved fam- 
ily. O,how many an anxious father is now 
tossed upon the bosom of the Pacific, with heart 
more restless perhaps than the heaving billows 
which are his home! His tempest-tossed-ship, 
and the midnight storm, could divulge many a 
seciet of his frequent anguish, as he reflects upon 
his children, growing to maturity, deprived of a 
father’s care, Yes, many prayers have ascend- 
ed from lips perhaps all unused to pray, as the 
anxious parent, true to nature’s instincts, in 
darkness and tempests is compelled to think of 
his loved and long-lost home. The last words 
whieh a departing father uttered to a teacher of 
this Sabbath school, as he unfurled his sails for 
his long, long voyage, were, ‘Take care of my 
boy.”” And think you that father forgot his 
boy, as he passed the blazing line, as he doubled 
the stormy cape, as he pursued for months and 
years his gigantic game over the illimitable 
ecean? Absent fathers, we will not forget your 
children. We will love them; and watch over 
them, and plead with them, and do all we can to 
train them up for usefulness and for heaven. [J. 
S. C. Abbott. 














UNITARIAN DEPOSITORY, 
—For the Publication and Sale of— 
ALL UNITARIAN WORKS, 
—BY— 

JAMES MUNROE & COMPANY, 
Granite BUILDING, 


No 134 Washington, opposite School street: ::Boston. 
my23 tf 


The girl, | city free of expense. 


We gnarantee them as good and fashionable GAR- 


| MENTS as can be obtained in Boston, at much less 
| prices than is usually paid—style, fit and workmanship 


not to -be excelled. Made from the most fashionable 
Any description of Clothing made to order, at 
short notice, and low prices. 

Just received of an Insolvent Debtor, one of the best 
retail Stocks in the city, which will be sold at 25 per 
cent discount from the cost to manufacture. 

Also—One ditio at 40 per cent dis. 

J. SIMMONS & CO. 


jy4 is6m Over Quincy Market, Boston. 





KENDALL P. SAUNDERS, 
No. 482 WASHINGTON STREET....BOSTON, 
(DIRECTLY OrrosiTe ELIOT sTREET.) 
VARIETY 


AND 


Woooden Ware Establishment, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 
REFRIGERATORS, 
OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


And warrants them equal, if not guperior to any made 
in the State, and are stuffed with Pulverized Charcoal. 


WISLOW CARRIAGES, CRADLES, 
BASKETS AND CHAIRS. 


—ALSO, A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF— 


Wooden, Tin, Japaned, and Britannia Ware, with 
every article for furnishing families commencing House- 
keeping, and others in want, at as reasonable prices as 
| any store in the city, or country, with a general assort- 
| ment of Fancy Baskets and other Goods. 

(xg All Goods warranted and sent to any part of the 
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OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. 

Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. ; 

Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. ©. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 

Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 





HURCH ORGANS. Societies or Committees 

about purchasing Organs are invited to call at our 
Manufactory, on Causeway, opposite Nashua st., Bos- 
ton, where “they will find new and second hand Organ 
constantly on hand. 

Our arrangements are so complete that we can finish 
or build instruments of any size at the shortest notice, 
and warrant them equal to the best which can be produ 
ced in this country, and on as reasonable terms. 

We would refer to the large Organ lately built by us 
in the Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church. Salem street. 

Professional reference of the first authority. 


£28 ostf SIMMONS & McINTIRE. 





OUNG LANGDON’S GAME. This day _pnb- 
lished and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & to, 
the Game of English Blood Royal, by Wm. Chaunce 
Langdon; comprising 79 cards in a neat case lettered, 
also nearly ready, the Game of American Story and 
Glory by same author. 
Octl No. 134 Washington, opposite School st. 





HE UNITARIAN, No. 5. The Unitarian and 
Foreign Religious Miscellany, devoted to the ex- 
planation and defence of the principles of Unitarian 
Christianity. Edited by Rev Geo. E. Ellis. 
—CONTENTS— 
The Education Question ; 
Thoughts on the Doctrine of Original Sin; 
Review of Wilson’s Unitarianism; 
Manchester College ; 
Designed Effect of Christianity ; 
Selections; 
Bigotry cured; 
Poetry—The Good Samaritan. 
Published Monthly, at one dollar a_year, by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, opposite School 
street. 3t 03 





PROSPECTUS 
OF A RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, ENTITLED 


THE WESTERN EVANGELIST, 


§ Btls to the cause of Christianity in its mast 
liberal, comprehensive, and rational form, Pub- 
lished at Buftalo, N. Y., and conducted by ; 
‘‘ _- S. EVERETT. 
TERMs.— erms of the Western Evangeli 
—~ be, ey Two Dollarsa ear, in advance ; os 
which twenty-five cents will be added three 
guitlthis deine. oF worn: 


ANTED, to supply files, a fe ies of the 
W Christian Register of June 6th. Bubscribers 
who have no further use for that number will do the 








publisher a favor by sending it, by mail, or otherwise 
addressed to ‘‘Christian Roownen, ton.”? jyll 2 





LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The er and Geo- 

graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is ap- 
pended a Condensed Physical (gy 1s di the Atlan- 
tic United States, and the whole ican Continent ; 
second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of “‘Recollec- 





tions of the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley.’’ 
For sale at the office of the Christian Register, 1h 
Water street. apll 





BATES’ PATENT 
‘iding Top Chamber Shower Bath. 


WER BATHS; he will finish them to suit the 
t_ ste of the . From numerous recommenda- 
1 pns, the following are selected: 
| ?rom Dr John C. Warren, ef Professor of Anat- 
. omy and Surgery in Harvard University.) 

At the request of Mr Bates, I have examined his 
‘hamber Shower Bath. It appears to me to be the 
1 st convenient portable shower bath I am acquainted 
v uth, for ii is light, neat, and worked with very little 
‘yuble. ‘This is an improvement which I am very glad 

+see, because 1 consider the external application of 
Id water to be a practice highly useful, and even im- 
} *rtant to most individuals. 

The daily washing of the body serves to remove the 
« «ticle which is constantly forming on the surface of the 

in, and thus purifies it, and leaves its pores open for 
‘ve discharge of those fluids which the preservation of 
!yalth requires. Another t advantage is, that the 
: tdden application of cold water in this mode to the 
» face of the body produces a bracing effect on the in- 
1 nal organs, particularly those of digestion. 

The introduction of baths into public hotels 
vould be, in my humble opinion, ene of the greatest 
i -ditions to the comfort of travellers, and their general 
v se in private families would add much to the health of 
« et whole population. Joun C. WARREN. 

Boston, April 2, 1845. 


| From Dr. Geo. Hayward, Professor of the principles 
of Clinical Surgery in Harvard University. 
Sir,—Having seen in operation, and examined the 
' amber Shower Bath of Mr Bates, I take great pleas- 
re in expressing my approbation of it. Frequent 
«thing is so necessary to health and comfort, that I am 
fad an apparatus has been constructed by which a per- 
yn can take a shower bath in his own chamber with 
ory little inconvenience. The bath of Mr Bates I 
-ink well adapted to the end proposed, and hope it will 
«me into extensive use. Gro. Haywarp. 
Boston, April 7, 1845. 


[From Dr. J. W. F. Lane.] 
Boston, March 1, 1845. 
The functions of the digestive ratus and of the 
«kin are so intimately connected, that the disturbance 
‘ the former frequently results solely from impediments 
. the due discharge of the duties of the latter. From 
,aattention to cleanliness of the whole surface of the 
‘ ady, and from a want of more frequent general abln- 
‘jon, the minute pores of the skin become blocked up, 
» that the proper eva jon can no longer take place. 
'o obviate these dificil, and the diseases originat- 
ag from jen | no ima is pee so well adapted 
: the shower bath, properly regulated. 
The patent Bath of Mr Bates. manufactured by L. V. 
‘adger, is an article not only well adapted to all the 
.eanly purposes of the body, but so combines neatness 
ad elegance as to be an ornament to any chamber.— 
ihe day cannot be far distant, when it will be deemed 
essential to furnish the dressing room with one of 
wese, as it formerly was with the wash-basin, and the 
{vantages to the health resulting from the change, will 
» on make themselves apparent. 


J. W. F. Lane, M. D. 





{From the Hon Harrison Gray Otis, Boston.] 
Mr. L. V. Badger: Sir,—In reply to your note, I am 
waite ready to say, that I have used your Vapor Lamp, 
nm connection with a chair and cortain, which was orig- 
ually furnished with a spirit-barner, and that I prefer 
vurs altogether, as it may be placed at a distance from 
{we other apparatus with perfect safety. 
I am respectfully yours, &c. 
HG, Onis. 


From H.G. O. Colby, Judge C. C. P., New Bedford.] 


Mr L. V. Badger: Sir,—I have used one of your 
‘atent Shower Baths for nearly a year, and take much 
feasure in recommending it to the public. After I had 
iven it a fair trial, 1 was so impressed with its useful- 
ess, that I took special pains to speak of it to persons 
f my acquaintance, many of whom have purchased the 
rticle, and recommend it in the highest terms. My 
unily would be willing to part with many articles, 
~hich are commonly considered of prime necessity, 
ather than relinquish their shower bath. If every 

-ouseholder could be induced to purchase one, we should 
ear less of those terrible pulmonary complaints, which 
ire the scourge of New England. 





The following gentlemen have the Bath in use in their 
families: 

Hon Peleg Sprague, Judge U. S. Court. 

Hon Lemuel Shaw, Chief Justice S. J. Court. 

Hon Robert C. Winthrop, Member of Congress. 

Hon John Quincy Adams, do do. 

Hon Josiah Quincy, Jr., Mayor of Boston. 

Rev Francis Parkman, Boston. 

Professor Felton, Harvard College. 

Dr John C. Warren, Boston. 

Dr Winslow Lewis, Jr. do. 

Dr John Homans, do. 

Dr J. W. F. Lane, do. 

Professor Greenleaf, Harvard College. 

Charles Sumner, Esq., Boston. 


Dr Wigglesworth, do. 
Dr G. H. Lodge, do. 
Rev John Pierpont, do. 
Rev Samuel Barret, do. 


Lucins M. Sargent, Roxbury. 





Also, Badger’s Vapor Apparatus, to be used with or 
withaut the Shower Bath; Bathing Tubs and Pans; 
Roman Hip or Sitz Baths; Leg, Head, Feet, Arm and 
Elbow Bathing Vessels;- Foot Tubs and Pneumatic 
Baths; Hair Mittens and Rubbers; Bathing Caps, &c. 
&e. L. V. BADGER, 49 Congress st. 
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rFVHE SINGER’S FIRST AND SECOND BOOK. 

Just published and for sale by W. J. REYNOLDS 
& CO., 20 Cornhill, The Singer’s First and Second 
Books, by J. & H. Birp. 

In preparing these books two objects have been stead- 
ily kept in view. First, that the masio should at the 
commencement be so easy that it could be understood 
and read by children, and those who lad never learned, 
and that it should gradually become more difficult until 
the scholar at length would be able to read music at 
sight; and second, that there should be no words of a 
light or frivolous character. It is believed that those 
who have been to schools and learned tunes by rote, 
may, by the help of these books, learn to read music 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Teachers of common schools who have learned to 
sing, can, from these books, teach their scholars to read 
music and not to sing tunes by rote. 

They should be used in all Juvenile and Grammar 
Schools, and in adult classes wherever a portion of the 
scholars have never before learned to sing. 

In schools where they are not used as a class book, 
they are recommended to those who have not learned as 
by their help they will more easily uuderstand other 
books. 

§x3-Teachers of Music and of Common Schools and 
members of School Committees who wish to introduce 
Music into their Schools, will be furnished with copigs 
of each book, free of cost. Atis sl19 


UMNER’S ORATION. This day published— 
The Scholar, The Jurist, The Artist, The Philan- 
thropist. An Address before the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety of Harvard University at their Anniversary, Aa- 
gust 27, 1846, by Charles Sumner. Price 25 cents, 8vo, 


pp_72. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
3t 


ington, opposite School st. s26 











REENWOOD’S CHAPEL LITURGY. A Lit- 

gy for the use of the Church at King’s Chapel in 

Boston, collected principally from the book of Common 

Prayer. Fifth edition, with Family Prayers and Ser- 

vices, and other additions, F. W. P. Greenwood, 

D.D. A full supply in gilt and plain bindings. 

Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 

134 Washington, opposite School street. $26 


Wie: NOVELS, Cueap. Boston Edi- 
tion, revised and corrected, with a general pre- 
face, an introduction to each novel, and notes, Histori- 
cal and Illustrative, by the Author. The subscribers 
having purchased the balance of the edition of Waverly 
Novels will sell the setts for the low price of sixteen 
dollars, in neat half morocco, double lettered, 54 vols 
bound in 27. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, op- 
posite School street. sl2 


ES ecte OF THE A. U. A.—Nos 229 and 230. 
| A Brief Statement of Reasons for Declining to re- 
ceive the Doctrine of the Trinity, by Rev John Cord- 
ner. Being Tract of the A. U. A. for August. Price 
4 cents. 
The Voices of the Dead, by Rev Orville Dewey, D. 
D. Tract of the A. U. A, for Sept. Price 3 cents. 
_ For sale at the Depository of the A. U. A., 118 Wash- 
<— street, by WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS. 
8 3t 











REENWOOD’S HYMNS—2d-hand | popies.— 
Just received, 50 copies of Greenwood’s Hymns, 
which will be sold low if applied for soon. 
CROSBY & N SCORE SF Washington st. 
35 i 


HANNING’S THOUGHTS. Thoughts selected 
from the Writings of William E. Channing, D.D., 





160 pages, 32mo. 
This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington st. is3t 3d 





EW BOOK. This day published—The Miscella- 
neous Writings of F. W. P. Greenwood, 1 -vol 
12mo, cloth. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 184 Wash- 
ington, opposite School St. a 85 


MERICAN ALMANAC, In and wil 
shortly be issued, The American ce and Re- 





itory of Useful Knowledge, Vol 18, for 1847, pub- | ®Y 


ished on entirely new type, and superior to the prev 

AMES. MUNROE & CO., 194 Washington, op- 
ng & 

posite School st. * st 


| 
WATERMAN’S 
. 7. 2 : 
Kitehen Furnishing Rooms, 
No. 83 & 85 Cornhill, 6 § 8 Brattle, and 73 Court Streets 
Procure ing appertaining to the Kitchen 
ment, at the lowest prices, and of the best quality, with 
The mes to facilitate in making a judicious selection, 
The following seasonable articles will be found as above: 
BOSTON BATHING PAN: 
—AND— 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH ! 





Johnson's Patent Cream Freezers ; 
Refrigerators, best quality ; 
Wire Dish Covers ; 


Meat Safes, &c., &c. 6m 





HRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PR] 
VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committee 
of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. Second Eq). 
thon. 
The publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 
Collectton of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian 
denomination. The highest commendations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by whom it has been examin- 
ed, and who are qualified to judge of its value. 
_ As an evidence of the estimation in which the < Chris- 
tian Hymns’ is held, we are permitted to give the fol- 


lowing: 
[Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam- 


idge.] 

I have looked through the book with great satisfac- 
tion; and I feel that our community are under much ob- 
ligation to‘ the Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 
beauty and inferest of pee worship. I find in your 
collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 
I should hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
best that I have ever seen. ‘The selection is made with 

good taste, and with a judgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacred — for every oc- 
casion and subject. ‘Fhe number of hymns is large, but 
I think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
poor ones there are among so many.’ 
The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ into their Churches :— 
Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass. 
“ Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 
Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 
——Uhapel, Taunton, Mass. 
, Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Rey. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N.- H. 
; Poinfret, Vt. 
> Troy, N. Y. 

Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 

Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 

Chapel of the Divinity School, Cambridge 

Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 

Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 

Mount Pleasant Congregational Church, Roxbury. 

Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, are requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
o4 118 Washington st 

BDOMINAL SUPPORTERS. New ExcGranp 

Truss Manuractory, Boston, Mass. JAS. 
FREDERICK FOSTER continues to manufacture 
all the various approved Trusses, at his Old Stand, 
Nu 305 (opposite No 264) Washington street, entrance 
in Temple Avenue. 

Also—ArpominaL Suprrortrers, for Prolapsus 
Uteri—Trussts for Prolapsus Ani—SusPensory 
Bacs, Kner Caps, Back Boarps, STEEL SHOES 
for deformed feet—Trusses repaired at one hour’s no 
tice, and made to answer oftentimes as well as new.— 
The subscriber having worn a Truss himself 25 years, 
and fitted so many for the last 10 years, feels confident 
in being able to suit all cases that may come to him. 

Dr Fletcher’s Tross, and Marsh’s Truss, Dr Hull’s 
Truss, and Thompson’s Ratchet Truss, and the Shakers’ 
Rocking Trusses, may be had at this establishment.— 
Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that will enable 
a person to converse low with one that is hard of hear- 
ing. 
All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters or Truss- 
es, waited upon by his wife, Mrs Carnovine D. Fos- 
TER, who has had ten years experience in the business. 
JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 

6m 
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aes & DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

LADIES IN PLYMOUTH. The subscriber, 
being about to commence the fourth term of his School, 
would like to receive four or five young ladies into his 
family, as boarders. The healthful and agreeable loca- 
tion of his house—directly overlooking the bay—the pe- 
culiar social advantages of the town, and the facility of 
access to it by railroad, recommend his School to the 
attention of parents, who are in quest of a place of edu- 
cation for their daughters. 

Those who may wish to inquire respecting his quali- 
fications as a teacher, are referred to the following indi- 
viduals:—Rev. G. W. Briggs, Jacob H. Loud, Esq., 
Thomas Russell, Esq., Plymouth; Rev. C. Robbins, 
Rev. E. Peabody, Mr. George W. Bond, Boston; 
Rev. G. Putnam, Roxbury; Mrs. H. Ware, Jr., Mil- 
ton; and Mr. David Dana, Lowell. 

Particular information may be obtained by addressing 
the subscriber. H. F. EDES. 

Plymouth, Feb 25, 1846 tf mh7 








EW AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- 

ICAL. CROSBY §& NICHOLS have just re- 
ceived the first five numbers of The Peoples’ Journal, 
containing amusement, general literature and instruc- 
tion, with an earnest and business like inquiry into the 
best means of satisfying the claims of Industry. The 
names of William Howitt, (one of the proprietors,) 
Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Miss Mitford, Ebe- 
nezer Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barry 
Cornwall and others, who will be permanent coniribu- 
tors, indicate the literary character of the work. It 
will also be embellished with elegant engravings from 


bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of 70 pages. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 
je27 is4tostf Agents for Publishers. 








IFE OF FICHTE. Memoir of Johann Gotleib 
Fichte, by William Smith, with an Introduction, 
by Rev Mr Weiss; 1 vol 12mo, pp 158, cloth, price 50 
cts. 
—CONTENTS— 
Preface to the American Edition; 
Memoir—Birth and Education; 
Letters to Johanna Rahn; 
Critique of all Revelation ; 
Doctrine of Science ; 
Professorship at Jena; 
Sunday Lectures; 
Charge of Atheism; 
Nature of the Scholar; 
Opposition to Napoleon; 
Sickness and Death. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington, opposite School st. 3t ald 


R. HUNTINGTON’S NEW MANUAL FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. Lessons on the Para- 
bles of the Saviour, for Sunday Schools and Families, 
by Rev F. D. Huntington. _ : 
{From the Christian Examiner. ] 

‘Mr Huntington’s book illustrates, better than any 
Sunday School book we have yet seen, the fruitfulness 
of the New Testament in subjects of conversation with 
the young, and the true method of educing and present- 
ing them. * * * * The volume asa whole shows 
much more thought than any collection of Questions on 
the Bible with which we are acquainted, ahd is caleu- 
lated to excite Boone in the minds of those who use it. 

Clergymen, Teachers, and all interested in Sunday 
Schools are requested to examine the above. 

WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS, Publishers, 
118 Washington st. ag 


ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 
M CROSBY & NICHOLS have just published 
the following valuable Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz 

Questions adapted to the Text of the New Testament, 
designed for children in Sunday Schools, with hints for 
explanation and remarks by the Teachers; by Dr C.S. 
Cartee. No 1, Matthew. 

Do do. No 2, Luke and John. ry 

The First Book for Sunday Schools, 5th edition 

They have nearly ready—A Manual on the Bock of 
Acts, by Rev I’. B. Fox. $ 
Bache: on the Parables of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 

unti m. - 

CEN. publish Mr Phillips’s Service Book for 
Sunday Schools, of which hey Oe just issued a new 
8 edition, ‘The Sunday School Singing Book, 
by E. L. White, 3d edition. The Ministry of Christ, 

Rey T. B. Fox, 3d edition. A Catechism 
of the Christian yee stated in the words of the Bi- 

° ve 
at de above furnished for examinetion by 
the Publishers. _ 118 Washington street. 
my2 is6tostf 
ESTIMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 
T inati i the Four 
E in 











This da: ished and for sale 
ROE & CO. 134 Washington, 





agl 


the first English artists. The extremely low price of 
the work will put within reach of all classes. It will 
come to subscribers at $2,50 per annum. Single num; 
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